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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION’ 


By Professor CHARLES H. JUDD 
NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ir is important to remember, when one is 
discussing aid to education by the Federal 
Government, that, although education is not 
mentioned in the Constitution and although 
it is vigorously contended by many people 
that education is a state function with which 
the Federal Government must not interfere, 
the fact is that again and again the Federal 
Government has come to the aid of educa- 
tion. Each time American education has 
been confronted by a major crisis the Fed- 
eral Government has been appealed to, and 
each time it has responded with help. 

When the early pioneers moved from the 
Atlantic seaboard into the wilderness west 
of the Allegheny Mountains, the nation ex- 
pressed its concern that culture should not 
be lost among these pioneers by grants of 
land which were given for the explicit pur- 
pose of supporting schools. As early as 1785, 
before there was a constitution or a settled 
national government, the policy of allotting 
the sixteenth seetion of every township to 
the maintenance of schools was established. 
Grants of land for state universities were 
also made to the states, and, as every one in 
this assembly knows, the pattern of organi- 
zation of higher education in this country 
has been influenced in a major way by these 
grants. 


‘Address before the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, March 
30, 1939. 


A second national grant to education 
which has vitally affected the history of in- 
tellectual and economic life in the United 
States was made in 1862, when the agricul- 
ture of this country was in need of help. 
The grants of land to the states which were 
made at that date for the establishment of 
land-grant colleges resulted in the inaugura- 
tion of a vigorous scientific study of the 
science of agriculture. This experiment also 
needs no description in this assembly. Nor 
is there need to review the outcomes of the 
several later grants of money which have 
been given to the land-grant colleges by the 
Federal Government to supplement the 
grants of land made to the states in 1862. 

In 1917 the Congress responded to the 
plea of manufacturers who pointed out that 
the educational institutions of the country 
were not preparing young people for the 
trades. The establishment of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and the 
subsequent enlargements of support for 
vocational education are examples of the 
willingness of the Federal Government to 
support new ventures in education. 

Finally, we come to the present and find 
that once more in a crisis the Federal Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to help education. 
It is significant that the present federal aid 
has not been limited to a single type of 
grant. Unemployed teachers have been em- 
ployed for adult education and for the pur- 
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pose of keeping schools in operation when 
they would otherwise have been closed for 
lack of funds. Boys are employed and taken 
care of in the camps of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. Young people of both sexes 
are employed on work projects, and in some 
cases are taken care of in residence centers, 
conducted by the National Youth Adminis- 
Schoolhouses have been remodeled 
or rebuilt. Young people are being kept in 
high school and in college by grants from 
the Federal Treasury made to institutions 
through the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The magnitude of the contributions 
to education made by a single agency, the 
National Youth Administration, is more 
impressive than most people realize. In 
December, 1938, there were 26,732 educa- 
institutions—universities, colleges 
schools—through which 


tration. 


tional 


and secondary 


grants to students were being administered. 
Of these nearly twenty-seven thousand in- 


stitutions, 25,083 were secondary schools, 
1,649 were colleges or universities. The 
number of students affected was 365,862— 
256,844 in secondary schools, 109,018 in 
institutions of higher education. 

Other figures of interest are as follows: 
$573,048,836 has been advanced by the Pub- 
lie Works Administration for educational 
buildings. Of this amount, $479,259,467 
was in the form of outright grants ; $93,789,- 
369 was in the form of loans. Six thousand, 
four hundred fifty public schools and 662 
colleges and universities have been benefited 
by these grants. The Public Works Admin- 
istration made grants and loans to 105 
libraries amounting to $5,075,633. 

It has sometimes been said that the major 
appropriations have gone to public institu- 
tions. This statement is true only with 
respect to grants for buildings. Of the 1,656 
institutions of higher education to which 
grants for students were made in 1937-38, 
only 618 were public institutions, 303 were 
privately controlled non-sectarian institu- 
tions, 692 were sectarian institutions, 43 
were unclassified. 
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In every case—in 1785, in 1862, in 1917 
and in recent years—federal grants contrib. 
uted to education in a way that existing 
community resources and institutional re. 
sources did not. The Federal Government. 
though not made responsible by the Consti- 
tution for the support and administration 
of education, has in each instance sponsored 
and made possible innovations in American 
education that would have been impossible 
without aid from the nation as a whole. 

This is not the place nor the time for a 
historical study of the effectiveness of the 
innovations which federal contributions to 
American education have supported. The 
universality of public-school opportunities 
the science of agriculture and the interest 
in vocational education are important even 
if the achievement of these results was some- 
times accompanied by maladministration of 
grants and inadequacies of organization. 
The one point which is important at the 
moment is that federal aid to education is 
not new and it is not trivial either in amount 
or in influence. 

The members of the North Central Asso- 
ciation are undoubtedly familiar with the 
fact that there are now bills before the Con- 
gress which, if passed, will affect both posi- 
tively and negatively federal grants to 
education. On the positive side there are 
bills which provide funds for scientific re- 
search in fields other than agriculture— 
funds that may be expended at the discre- 
tion of federal agencies for research projects 
earried on in private as well.as in public 
institutions. There are bills providing for 
federal money to be given to the states which 
are least able to support adequate programs 
of public education. Appropriations will 
be asked to continue present camps and 
funds for employment of students in univer- 
sities, colleges and secondary schools and to 
employ young people out of school and not 
employed. 

On the negative side there are bills and 
economy movements which, if they become 
effective in law, will undoubtedly reduce 
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the federal funds available for education. 
There are powerful forces at work in the 
Federal Government which are not favor- 
able, for example, to the continuation of the 
appropriations that now make possible the 
attendance of 350,000 young people on uni- 
versities, colleges and secondary schools. 

The uncertainties regarding the continua- 
tion of present grants to education by the 
Federal Government arise from the fact that 
the American people are unaware of certain 
fundamental changes which have taken 
place in the national life of the United 
States and have completely altered the 
status of youth. The experiments which 
have been carried on in recent years through 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
through the National Youth Administration 
were not prompted by any clear recognition 
of the extent to which American education 
is in need of basic reorganization. What has 
been done in the past few years has been 
nothing more nor less than a belated effort 
to meet by purely temporary measures a 
situation which has been coming upon this 
country for years and is now threatening to 
mature into a wide-spread catastrophe. The 
Federal Government was forced to take a 
hand in the eare of young people in the pres- 
ent period exactly as it was forced in 1862 
and 1917 to inaugurate experiments which 
seemed necessary and which could not be 
delayed while people in general grew intelli- 
gent about their needs. The time has come 
now when mere emergency measures must 
be replaced by policies. The test of the lead- 
ership in national policy is at hand. The 
important question which has to be solved 
in the very near future is the question: 
What is American education going to do 
alter observing the outcomes of the tempo- 
rary expedients that the Federal Govern- 
ment has adopted in earing for young 
people ? 

In order that the United States and local 
communities may proceed from this point 
on with intelligent permanent measures, it 


is essential that there be general understand- 
ing of the reasons why the Federal Govern- 
ment had to come to the rescue. It should 
be stated with all emphasis that, though the 
realization of the urgent situation which 
exists to-day was in some sense precipitated 
by the depression, this situation was not the 
product of the depression. If the people of 
this country had been far-sighted, they 
might have seen in 1900, 1910 and 1920 that 
the young people of this nation were no 
longer able to get a start in their individual 
eareers by the devices which had made it 
possible for young people of earlier genera- 
tions to get a start. 

There are two reasons why young people 
have gradually been forced into the situa- 
tion in which they now find themselves. 
First, the population of the United States 
has for 150 years been changing from a 
population in which young people were in 
the majority to a population in which young 
people are in so much of a minority that 
they can not compete for places in industry 
with the older members of the population. 
Two statistical comparisons from the census 
will have to suffice. When the first census 
of the United States was taken, there were 
only eight adults for every ten children. 
Children were in the majority in American 
families. Children were economic assets and 
were so looked upon. Steadily, as the years 
passed, the relative number of young people 
decreased. By 1930, there were twice as 
many adults as children, twenty adults in- 
stead of eight for every ten young persons. 
The tight grip which middle-aged people 
have on jobs in the industrial world, the 
tenacity with which these middle-aged 
people hold these jobs and the serious re- 
trenchment in the apprenticeship program 
of the country have operated to exclude 
young people from industry. 

Let it be repeated, exclusion of young 
people from industry is no passing phase 
of the depression, as some people think. 
Any one who examines the census returns 
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with regard to the ages of those who are 
employed in gainful occupations can be in 
no doubt as to what was happening long 
before the depression. Employment of 
young people has declined steadily. It de- 
clined even during the years from 1910 to 
1920, when the industries of this country 
went through the extraordinary expansion 
of the war period. 

When young people were excluded from 
industry, where did they go? The answer 
is once more clear to any one who will study 
the census. They entered the upper grades 
of the elementary schools, the secondary 
schools, and the colleges. We of the schools 
have been delighted to see the rapid growth 
of the enrolments at the upper levels of the 
educational system. We have even flattered 
ourselves that we were responsible for these 
increasing enrolments. The sober fact is 
that many a young person is enrolled in 
secondary school or college not because he 
is interested in the courses there taught but 
because he has nowhere else to go. Industry 
will not accept him. 

The second fact which is as important as 
exclusion from industry is the fact that 
young people can no longer move West and 
have farms given to them by a generous 
government. 

The American people have been thor- 
oughly demoralized in their theories of 
economics by the fact that in times past they 
have counted as income the returns from 
the sale of natural resources which were in 
reality capital goods. The profit from for- 
ests, new farm lands and mines is not in- 
come. We know now that we have to pay 
the price for lavish squandering of capital. 
The American people are also demoralized 
in their views about taxation. So long as 
the public domain lasted the Federal Gov- 
ernment could give every one a farm and 
thereby give him a start in life without tax- 
ing any one. To-day, the public domain is 
spent, and, when young people have to be 
provided for in schools and colleges, when 
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the expenses of starting young people in life 
have to be paid for by the taxes which sup. 
port public education or pay for relief, the 
taxpayers’ associations and the parents of 
young people are greatly perplexed. For- 
merly, young people who did not want to 
pursue a conventional literary secondary- 
school curriculum started life on a home- 
stead and learned there what needs to be 
learned to make a young man or a young 
woman into a productive member of society. 
Farms in the West were the first technical 
high schools of the country. They had a 
great advantage over present-day technical 
high schools in that they not only gave an 
education but gave, in addition, compensa- 
tion for labor. They made it possible for 
young people to establish homes early. 
They promoted health and cultivated pio- 
neering vigor. The western farms did all 
this without making any demands on the 
public for tax support. 

The situation has changed. It is now 
necessary to build technical and agricultural 
schools with tax money. The new schools 
cost more than the traditional secondary 
schools which teach literary subjects. 
Furthermore, technical high schools pay no 
wages to their pupils. Technical high 
schools can not guarantee jobs to their 
graduates. Like all other secondary schools, 
the expensive technical high schools are 
overcrowded. 

What is true of secondary schools is true 
of colleges. Not only so, but, because the 
conventional liberal-arts courses adminis- 
tered by most colleges and secondary schools 
are far more common than the new technical 
courses administered by a few secondary 
schools and technical universities, the world 
is flooded with applicants for white-collar 
jobs. If industry is loath to admit new- 
comers, the professions are even more S09. 
The habits of life cultivated by the excessive 
emphasis on preparation for white-collar 
types of work are such as to make young 
people very reluctant to labor as the pi0- 
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neers labored. In fact, even technical 
courses can hardly be said to cultivate habits 
of concentration on labor. Thus it has come 
to pass that young people are burdens to the 
taxpayers, to society and to themselves. 
They do not know where to look for oppor- 
tunities; they are not sought after by indus- 
try; and the crowded schools which receive 
them are expensive. 

All that has been described has evolved 
gradually. The educational institutions of 
the country have been so fully occupied 
receiving new registrants that they have had 
little energy to devote to making the read- 
justments demanded by new conditions. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether they have 
been willing to make  readjustments. 
Parents have never been able to see the sit- 
uation in the large. The emergency of 1932 
came upon the country as an emergency 
because the depression revealed the inade- 
quacies of our understanding of what had 
been maturing for years. We know now 
what we ought to have foreseen. We know 
that the government has no public domain 
to give away, that we have never taxed our- 
selves enough to support properly equipped 
and properly staffed secondary schools, that 
the registrations in the conventional pre- 
professional courses of secondary schools 
and colleges are in excess of all reason. It 
was precisely because of our lack of under- 
standing that the Federal Government had 
to make possible the innovations in the care 
of young people which it is supporting to- 
day. The camps and work projects which 
are conducted to-day with federal money are 
experiments in a new mode of public care 
of young people. 

[t is unnecessary for any one to defend 
any of the experimental measures which the 
Federal Government has undertaken. The 
fact is that something had to be done and 
(one quickly. The Army had the technique 
tor erecting and administering camps. A 
new ageney, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, had to be set up to provide the 
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machinery for giving part-time employment 
to young people who are unable to take care 
of themselves and whose families are unable 
to take care of them. There can be no 
blinking the fact that the payments made 
to young people were not only needed by 
young people but were also needed by insti- 
tutions. These payments have given indi- 
rectly support to a great many colleges. 
How many colleges would have closed their 
doors if their students had not received 
federal aid? 

The problem which faces all who are 
interested in education to-day is not the 
problem of deciding whether the camps of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
projects of the National Youth Administra- 
tion are the wisest devices which could have 
been adopted. The problem which educators 
must be persuaded to discuss is the problem 
of the future. It is idle to dream about 
going back to the educational situation of 
1900 or even of 1929. The fact is that 1929 
was not a cause but a consequence. If we 
try to imagine that we are going back to 
1929, we are closing our minds to facts that 
are so clear that even the wayfaring educa- 
tors ought to be able to see them. 

I am sure that I am justified in saying 
that in general recent aids to education have 
been well managed. In the first place, let 
me emphasize the fact that the National 
Youth Administration has striven mightily 
to operate in as decentralized a way as pos- 
sible. The various states and the various 
institutions in the states have not been dic- 
tated to with regard to their selection of 
the young people whom they employ nor 
with regard to the tasks on which these 
young people are engaged. The operations 
of the National Youth Administration have 
been in the hands of local educators. In the 
second place, I am sure that the authorities 
in Washington have reason to be highly 
gratified with the intelligent cooperation 
which they have had in most quarters. If 
there have been any mistakes in policy, 
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either at the central office or in institutions 
in the states, they were mistakes inevitable 
in any new enterprise. 

The only criticisms I have heard of the 
administration of the projects of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration are rumors 
that now and then some student has been 
given a grant who really did not need it and 
that some students have been employed on 
tasks which were not profitable to themselves 
or to society. For the most part, such criti- 
cisms are found when followed down to be 
sporadic cases in which some temporary 
local slip has occurred. The grants of the 
Federal Government to young people have 
been better administered than any other 
form of emergency expenditure. 

I believe it is emphatically true, as I said 
earlier, that we have come to the point where 
new decisions have to be reached. Shall 
grants of the present type be discontinued ? 
Shall they be administered in new ways? 
Shall the programs of students be what they 
have been? 

The North Central Association has been 
a powerful influence in framing national 
policies in education. It is my deliberate 
judgment that the times eall for very ener- 
and intelligent educational 


getic highly 
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leadership. If the North Central Associa- 
tion is as wise to-day as it has been through- 
out its history, it will, I believe, create a 
strong commission and grapple with the 
problem of American youth as no other 
agency has up to this time shown itself eom- 
petent to do. The country needs a policy. 
If that policy is not formulated by educa- 
tors, it will be formulated under the pres- 
sure of forces that are impelled by motives 
other than those which are most favorable 
to young people. 

It would be possible, but in my judgment 
wholly out of place, for any one to accept 
the hospitality of this platform to advocate 
the policies which he has in mind as the best 
lines of procedure. The only appropriate 
recommendation for any one to make to this 
body is that it enter upon a real campaign, 
as it has on many an occasion before, for the 
purpose of making the people of this terri- 
tory aware of crucial social needs. 

This association ought to have a program 
with respect to the way in which the Federal 
Government and local communities should 
act in order that every young person in 
America may have the opportunity to get 
the start in life that is his or her natural 
right. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN THE COMMUNITY’ 


° By Dr. W. CARSON RYAN 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


DEMocRACY is something to be worked at, 
not just talked about. The most striking 
fact about the experiments the Federal Gov- 
ernment has recently been encouraging, as 
illustrated by the Arthurdale project, the 
Tennessee Valley communities and the ac- 
tivities on Indian reservations, is that they 
are in large measure sincere attempts at a 
living, working democracy. The people in 

1 Address at the sixtieth anniversary institute of 
the Ethical Culture Schools, New York City, Janu- 
ary 21, 1939. 


these communities are not just talking about 
democracy ; they are doing it. A friend of 
mine who went to Africa on an educational 
mission some years ago tells of finding in 
one of the secondary schools in Liberia an 
accumulation of elaborate, high-sounding 
essays on liberty and democracy—at a time 
when these were almost utterly lacking in 
fact. It ought to be clear to us that all the 
speeches in the world will not bring democ- 
racy to any of us if we do not ourselves 
create it and maintain it in everyday living. 
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All of us appreciate the fine spirit behind 
the recent plan to have ‘‘tolerance’’ the sub- 
ject of assembly discussions every week in 
the New York city schools. But everybody 
knows that this is only a small part of the 
whole task—you don’t ‘‘teach’’ tolerance 
by fifteen-minute assemblies in the schools; 
it has to be practiced and acted upon all the 
time and has to be built out of deep convic- 
tions as to the worthwhileness of all human 
beings, regardless of race, color or any other 
condition. What gives the present national 
program for the American Indian a hope 
and vitality such programs have never had 
before is that those in charge of it are reso- 
lutely determined to encourage Indian 
people, as human beings, to live their own 
lives, to capitalize on their own assets, to 
control their own destinies (within the total 
framework of the American scene, to be 
sure), to make their own unique contribu- 
tion to Western civilization. The present 
effort would not have been possible were it 
not for the fact that there are now hundreds 


of responsible persons who have learned to 
value Indians as people, who know their 


capacities, who appreciate individuals 
among them as personalities. No matter 
what forms we may establish, no matter 
what fine words we utter, unless we accept 
other human beings in our society, fully and 
in every sense of the word, we shall not 
achieve a working democracy. 

Race and religious prejudice, our most 
serious menace to democracy, takes curious 
forms in the United States. It is certainly 
not confined to the Jew or the Negro. I 
lave seen whites in a Middle Western state 
so calloused toward Indians that they delib- 
erately drew lines around a school district 
to prevent Indian children from attending, 
though the very land on which the school 
stood was a gift to the school district from 
I have seen a politically ap- 
pointed mountain-white judge all but de- 
stroy the friendly inclinations of whites and 
natives to live happily together and work 


an Indian. 
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out their common tasks in an American 
West Indian area. I have seen incredible 
prejudice in Alaska against Eskimos and 
other natives. It takes a broad understand- 
ing, together with the tolerance that comes 
from a greater personal, economic and social 
security, to realize how much the other man 
has to contribute to society. It was the 
white artist in the Southwest who first ap- 
praised at its true value certain forms of 
Indian art; it was an ethnologist and stu- 
dent of languages, a distinguished Catholic 
missionary, who helped the rest of us to 
realize what a remarkable contribution to 
the religious literature of the world lay 
hidden in the unwritten rituals of the 
Navajo. 

Until we accept each other as valued mem- 
bers of one human society, we shall not have 
a democracy. Until we really want a de- 
mocracy, we shall not have it. I have seen 
well-intentioned but misguided naval gov- 
ernors in a United States island territory 
actually abolish long-established represen- 
tative boards, because these boards did not 
funetion as speedily as the authorities 
thought they should—and then have to be- 
gin all over again to build up the processes 
of democracy that these people’s boards 
symbolized. When American school men 
first went to the Philippines they gloried in 
the fact that there were no school boards to 
hamper them! Twenty years later they 
would have given their souls to have had 
the public understanding and support for 
education that come only when the people 
of the community know about education and 
have a stake in it. The thrilling success of 
certain labor education efforts of our time 
is testimony to the vital importance of par- 
ticipation: when labor groups go into such 
educational enterprises they are doing some- 
thing that is actually their own. 

Not only, then, must democracy be some- 
thing that we live every day, but it has to 
take its start from individual human beings. 
Here is where we in the democracies at once 
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find ourselves at odds with the dictators of 
every age. We are busily engaged in trying 
to bring about what the proponents of dic- 
tatorship say is impossible: we are insisting 
upon maximum growth and development of 
the individual at the same time that we are 
seeking a practical working together of 
human beings in groups, in the community. 
In other words, we take our stand on the 
possibilities of the individual. For this 
reason those of us concerned with a fune- 
tioning democracy find it difficult to accept 
the kind of statement recently made by one 
of our editorial writers, for example, when, 
in discussing the Social Security Act, he 
said: ‘‘It is the welfare of society that we 
have to consider rather than the individual 
rights of the man who made his contribu- 
tion.’’ The ‘‘welfare of society’? Of 
course. But what is the welfare of society 
unless it is the welfare of each individual 


who makes it up? What kind of a democ- 


racy is it unless it starts with the individual 


and builds on him, for his own sake and for 
others? Ours is a conception of a society 
composed of identifiable individuals, each 
of whom has been helped by every means 
society can devise to develop himself to the 
maximum as an individual and as a member 
—an enriched, effective and well-adjusted 
member—of a vital, functioning democracy. 
It used to be a rather frequent charge 
against progressive schools that they fos- 
tered individuality at the expense of the 
social group. This was usually an ill- 
founded charge, but where it was justified 
it meant failure to that extent. Those of us 
who have watched over the years genuine 
educational efforts like those of the Ethical 
Culture schools know that educational enter- 
prises where the individual youngster or 
adult is recognized produce a far finer 
type of intelligent, democratic working to- 
gether than is secured from conventional 
schools where mass instruction is the method 
used and the individual is left out of 
account. 
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In everything we try to do in a democ. 
racy to-day this need for recognizing and 
acting on the needs and possibilities of indi. 
vidual human beings is fundamental. We 
need constantly to remind ourselves of the 
tremendous lag in knowledge of the human 
factor as contrasted with technical advance 
on the material side. Alexis Carrel, Max 
Mason, Millikan, have all been saying it to 
us as strongly as they know how, recently, 
Not long ago I heard one of these distin. 
guished scientists, a physicist, give a talk in 
this city to a student group on the relation 
of science to everyday life. He did not 
boast of the achievements of modern science 
and invention. On the contrary, he sol- 
emnly warned those present that unless 
scientific effort comparable to that so far 
made in the physical world were soon made 
available for working with human beings, 
the only result of present-day technical 
advance would be catastrophe. One of the 
most striking examples is in the automobile 
industry. In engineering, craftsmanship 
and design the modern automobile is the 
wonder of the world; but in human relation- 
ships the automobile industry until very 
recently has been almost illiterate. In his 
discussions of delinquency and crime 
William Healy has repeatedly told us, out 
of his rich experience, that if only a tiny 
fraction of what goes into business and in- 
dustry could go into scientific study of 
human beings, we could make a veritable 
transformation in society in a comparatively 
short time. Hogben, the biologist, has 
prophesied that ‘‘for years to come the life 
of western civilization may be less gentle. 
There may be less reasonableness, less un- 
derstanding, more violence. We shall not 
harmonize the public needs for a progressive 
society with the private needs of human 
nature until we have a science of human 
nature.”’ 

But there are real hopes and possibilities 
for human society and democracy to-day. 
In the midst of all the breakdown we seé 
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around us, even in the threat of a returning 
barbarism, much that is hopeful appears. 
This year’s yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, devoted to ‘‘Democracy and the 
American School,’’ dramatizes the possibili- 
ties of the American democracy—possibili- 
ties in natural resourees and technology, in 
‘‘demoeratie climate and tradition,’’ in 
creative capacity. Admitting that there is 
a wide gap between what society might do 
and what it does; that there are forces in 
America, as everywhere, that fight against 
real democracy, against social progress, 
against the eoneept of opportunity for each 
individual human being, the authors of the 
yearbook nevertheless insist that we have 
within our own power, if we but will it, ‘‘a 
civilization of economic abundance, demo- 
cratic behavior, and integrity of expres- 
sion’’; a society in which ‘‘democratic con- 
trol will be imposed by free men upon 
themselves. ”’ 

There is hope of another kind, too—in the 
progress made in recent years in the sciences 
that underlie a working knowledge of hu- 
man behavior. These sciences are only in 
their beginnings, it is admitted. But to the 
wisdom of the ages on the way humans act 
recent investigators have begun to add au- 
thentic data that bring us a little closer to 
management of the intricate human factor. 
What is particularly important is that much 
of the new material in this field is of the 
sort that justifies optimism with respect to 
the potentialities of everyday human beings. 
For a period in this country we were sub- 
jected to a narrow view of heredity and a 
correspondingly deterministic attitude with 
regard to human eapacities of all sorts. The 
real leaders never intended us to use the 
tools of intelligence measurement to deny 
educational opportunity or free society from 
its obligation to all its members, but lesser 
followers did that very thing. Recent evi- 
(ence is much more encouraging as to the 
developmental possibilities of human beings. 
A Maryland school principal of 1917 took 
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her cases of diagnosed low mentality and 
emotional instability and did such things 
with them that when a resurvey was made 
seventeen years later most of the dire 
prophecies had been negatived and these 
supposedly hopeless or almost hopeless chil- 
dren had for the most part become useful, 
well-adjusted members of the community. 
I hope most of you have seen the results of 
the recent studies at the State University 
of Iowa Child Welfare Station; they cer- 
tainly put a crimp in the style of those who 
think of the I.Q. as something fixed and 


unchangeable. They tell of children, il- 
legitimate children, with mothers and 


fathers of a mean I.Q. between eighty and 
ninety, who, placed in good foster homes, 
in a few years obtained an average I.Q. of 
116—equal to that of the children of uni- 
versity professors and other persons in high 
occupational groupings. We are on much 
safer ground than we used to be when we 
speak hopefully of building on the poten- 
tialities of individual human beings. 
Education is a slow process, however. It 
ean not be rushed. Those of us who at- 
tended the New Education Fellowship 
conference at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
last summer, had to tell some of the more 
impatient leaders that immediate contin- 
gencies are not within the main function of 
education. Democracy is a human concern, 
that has to do with the slow growth and 
development of human beings. The danger 
in the Arthurdales and similar projects is 
that somebody always wants to try to speed 
the process by doing it for people instead of 
letting them do it for themselves. Better 
human relationships, basie to better democ- 
racy, do not come that way. They come the 
way Felix Adler and his associates have 
helped them to come through the years— 
by careful, patient building up of under- 
standing, of appreciation of human values, 
of faith in people. For it is in human 
beings and better human relationships that 
our efforts for democracy must persist. R. 
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L. Duffus’s words of three years ago keep 
ringing in my ears: ‘‘If man were only on 


man’s side. Floods and droughts, hurri- 


canes and dust storms, famines and pesti- 
lence, touch him but lightly in these latter 
days, except when he has knowingly trans- 
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gressed a law of nature. He has the means 
to avoid or overcome them. It is the fail. 
ure of man’s relations with man that is 
pestilential, that drowns, starves, stifles. 
and destroys. This is the problem and 
erisis of our time.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN ALBANIA 

A STATEMENT issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion reports that Albania has two American 
schools, since 1930 supported jointly by the 
Royal Albanian Government and the Near East 
Foundation. 

Interesting facts about these schools and the 
Albanian educational program in general are 
supplied by Severin K. Turosienski, specialist in 
comparative education, who visited Albania in 
1937 and who since that time has received re- 
ports from R. H. Allee, director of the Albanian- 
American Institute and from the Albanian Min- 
istry of Education. 

The American schools were established at the 
request of President Zog in 1926 by Dr. C. Tel- 
ford Erickson. Philanthropic Americans sup- 
ported the schools until 1930, when the Near 
East Foundation took over the responsibility, 
moving the schools to lands contributed by the 
Royal Albanian Government on the coast of the 
Adriatic, midway between the town of Kavaja 
and the port of Durazzo. New buildings were 
constructed at a cost of $150,000. The archi- 
tecture of the buildings harmonizes with the 
Albanian rural landseape. 

“The Boys’ School,” according to the director 
of the Albanian-American Institute, has a farm 
of about 250 hectares. Work on this farm is 
the basis for education in farming. The oper- 
ations of the farm are carried on entirely by the 
boys under the close supervision of trained Al- 
banian teachers and directed by an American 
agriculturist. Boys are selected from villages 
and must be the sons of farmers, planning to 
return to farming. The social training of the 
boys develops around the organization of the 
entire student body into “families,” each under 
its own “family head,” and all of them grouped 
into a community ealled the village of Per- 
parimi, or Village of Progress. The boys’ farm 
school enrolls about 75 students, trains them for 


three years, and then follows them up to assure 
that their training carries over into practice in 
their home villages. The Girls’ School, formerly 
a normal institution training young women for 
teaching in village schools, now has a “folk 
school” type of program. It takes village girls 
for a course of from 12 to 18 months, training 
them for home life. 

A new Albanian Education Law was enacted 
in 1938, “designed to bring about a general reor- 
ganization of the secondary school system in 
order to provide vocational training in lieu of 
certain academic and agricultural courses which 
predominate in Albanian schools.” Under this 
law, “the work school completes the education 
given in the elementary school.” It “aims at 
training for various useful arts and erafts, for 
farming and animal husbandry and for small 
industrial and commercial enterprises.” Courses 
offered in these schools are technical, determined 
by the Ministry of Education and “justified by 
the economic needs of the locality as well as by 
the possibility of a number of the graduates 
finding work after graduation.” The courses 
last for either two or for four years. In addi- 
tion to the work school, Albania has the tech- 
nical institute, the normal school and the lyceum, 
all of which are ealled middle schools. 

Albanian teachers compete for positions on 
the basis of examinations and titles. They are 
not allowed to accept gifts from their students 
or from the families of students. They may not 
write or give information to the press without 
the permission of the Ministry of Education. 
At the end of each year teachers must submit 
an analytie report on the development of their 
classes and the result of their teaching. 

The Ministry of National Economy furnishes 
the Ministry of Education every year, during 
the month of June, with a detailed report on the 
special needs of the economie life in the centers 
where work schools are situated, to the end that 
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modifieations of the programs may be made or 
new special courses may be created. 

There are approximately 60,000 pupils en- 
rolled in Albanian schools, taught by 1,500 
teachers. Approximately 55,000 of these pupils 


are enrolled in elementary schools. 


THE WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM 
MATHEMATICAL COMPETITION 

Tue department of mathematics of Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York, has won the first 
prize of $500 in the second annual William 
Lowell Putnam Mathematical Competition. The 
members of the winning team were Richard 
Bellman, Abraham Hillman and Bernard Sher- 
man. The second prize of $300 is awarded to 
the department of mathematics of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, members of 
whose team were R. P. Feynman, J. W. Follin, 
Jr, and H. E. Singleton. The third prize of 
$200 is awarded to the department of mathe- 
maties of Mississippi Woman’s College, Hatties- 
burg, members of whose team were Nina P. 
Byrd, Mary E. Fancher and Ethel L. Tate. In 
addition, a prize of $50 each is awarded to the 
following five persons whose scores ranked high- 
est in the six-hour examination (names arranged 
alphabetically): R. P. Feynman, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Abraham Hillman, 
Brooklyn College; E. L. Kaplan, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; William Nierenberg, Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Bernard Sher- 
man, Brooklyn College. One of these five will 
receive a $1,000 year scholarship at Harvard 
University, this award to be announced later. 
The members of the three winning teams will 
receive individual prizes of $50, $30 and $20, 
according to the ranks of their teams, and all 
individuals receiving prizes will also receive 
medals. 

Honorable mention has been awarded this 
year to three teams and to seven individuals. 
The teams are from the department of mathe- 
maties, College of the City of New York, mem- 
bers being Herbert Mintzer, William Nierenberg 
and Harry Soodak; the department of mathe- 
matics, Cooper Union Institute of Technology, 
New York, members being Theodore Berlin, 
Benjamin Lax and Samuel Manson; and the 
department of mathematics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, members being W. M. Kineaid, 
C. W. Lippmann and §. A. Schaaf. The seven 
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individuals receiving honorable mention are: 
Richmond Albert and Richard Bellman, Brook- 
lyn College; Theodore Berlin and Benjamin 
Lax, Cooper Union Institute of Technology; 
C. W. Lippmann, University of California; 
M. J. Norris, College of St. Thomas, T. S. 
Schreiber, the Johns Hopkins University. 

The second annual William Lowell Putnam 
Mathematical Competition was held on March 4, 
1939, and 200 undergraduate students of mathe- 
maties from 69 colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada took part. A quali- 
fied reader graded the examination books, com- 
plete anonymity being maintained throughout 
by the use of numbers instead of names for 
identification. 

The first competition was held in April, 1938, 
and the 1939 competition has introduced two new 
features: the awarding of honorable mention 
and the presence of women among the winners 
of prizes. The competition of departments of 
mathematies was designed to stimulate a health- 
ful rivalry in the undergraduate work in colleges 
and universities in the United States and Canada 
and is open only to undergraduates. The ex- 
amination questions were taken from the fields 
of ealeulus, higher algebra, differential equations 
and geometry. 

The competition is made possible by the trus- 
tees of the William Lowell Putnam Intercol- 
legiate Memorial Fund, left by Mrs. Putnam in 
memory of her husband, a member of the Har- 
vard class of 1882, and is sponsored by the 
Mathematical Association of America. 

W. D. Carrns 


REDUCTION IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
BUDGET OF NEW YORK STATE 


THE Commissioner of Education of New York 
State, Dr. Frank P. Graves, has sent to the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Assembly and the director of the budget 
a statement prepared by the Committee on 
Finance and Administration of the Board of 
Regents regarding the proposed reduction from 
educational funds made by the Legislature in 
the budget submitted by Governor Lehman. 
The statement points out that reduction of state 
aid must be absorbed by local communities either 
by curtailed school services or increased taxes, 
and that a reduction in the appropriations for 
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the State Education Department and for the 
state schools and colleges would result in eur- 


tailment of services and reduction of the number 
of students enrolled in the institutions. The 
statement of the Committee on Finance and 
Administration follows: 


The practical and necessary result of such a reduc- 
tion as proposed by the Legislature will be: 

1. The reduction of state aid will fall unequally 
on the local communities. Any reduction must be 
absorbed by the city, village or school district, either 
by increased taxes or curtailed school services. 

2. The functions administered in the Education 
Building must be definitely curtailed. In the past 
ten years the tasks placed on the Education Depart- 
ment by the Legislature have increased far in ad- 
vance of the actual appropriations made to the 
department. 

3. In the activities of the Education Department 
outside of the walls of the State Education Build- 
ing, the effect.of the reductions can probably only 
be met thus: 

(a) By reducing substantially the number of 
boys and girls to be enrolled in the State Teach- 
ers College at Albany, the Buffalo State Teachers 
College and the Normal Schools at Brockport, 
Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, New Paltz, One- 
onta, Oswego, Plattsburg and Potsdam. 

(b) By reducing the number of boys and 
girls in the State Schools of Agriculture at 
Alfred, Cobleskill, Delhi, Farmingdale, Morris- 
ville and Canton. 

(ec) By conferring with officials of the State 
College of Agriculture, the State College of 
Home Economies, the State Veterinary College 
and the Geneva Experiment Station, the State 
College of Forestry and the State College of 
Ceramics, in respect to the curtailing of fune- 
tions or reducing the number of students en- 
rolled in these schools. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE WEEK 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 
An Educational Conference Week will be a 
feature of the 1939 Summer Session at the 
University of Michigan, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dean J. B. Edmonson, of the 
School of Education. The program will open 
on Monday, July 17, and will continue through 
Friday, July 21. During the week an exhibit 
of recent text-books will be provided in coopera- 
tion with the Michigan representatives of the 
publishers of text-books, and a special exhibit 
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of children’s books will be prepared by the Uni- 
versity Library Extension Service. An exhibit 
of old text-books will be set up for historical 
interest. 

During the afternoon hours of the Educationa] 
Conference Week a series of programs relating 
to problems in the field of reading will be pre- 
sented, with major emphasis on newer methods 
of instruction and on diagnosis and treatment 
of the reading difficulties of pupils. This will 
be the third consecutive summer conference on 
reading problems. 

During the late afternoon hours and in the 
evenings the programs of the tenth annual Con- 
ference on State and National Educational Is- 
sues will be presented. The speakers for the 
various programs will be drawn largely from 
the staff of the summer session, with a few 
speakers from other institutions. The program 
provides for the participation of approximately 
thirty staff members. 

The Educational Conference Week will be 
open without fees or other requirements to any 
one interested in educational problems. Dean 
Edmonson states that the Educational Confer- 
ence Week, combining the three types of pro- 
grams, is a new venture at the University of 
Michigan, and it is anticipated that it will be 
attended by large numbers of summer school 
students and visitors. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR AD- 
MINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
THE 1939 Institute for Administrative Off- 
cers of Higher Education at the University of 
Chicago will be held on July 12, 13 and 14. The 
speakers include Dr. Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; Dr. R. M. Hughes, 
president emeritus of Iowa State College; Dr. 
Raymond Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, and Dr. Homer P. Rainey, presi- 

dent-eleet of the University of Texas. 

The program on the general topic, “The Out- 
look for Higher Education,” will be opened with 
a welcome by President Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, of the University of Chicago, and the in- 
itial session on Wednesday morning on “Institu- 
tional Organization” will be addressed by Dr. 
George A. Works, dean of students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and university examiner, and 
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by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education. Dean Works will diseuss “Types of 
Institutional Organization for Higher Educa- 
tion,” and Dr. Koos, “The Effeet of the Upward 
Extension of the High School on the Organiza- 
tion for Higher Education.” 

The afternoon session on “The Clientele of 
Higher Education” will be addressed by Presi- 
dent Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, on 
“Recent Trends in Enrolments”; Newton Ed- 
wards, professor of education, University of 
Chicago, “Factors Affecting Future Trends in 
Student Enrolments,” and Dr. Rainey, who was 
for four years director of the American Youth 
Commission, “The Needs of American Youth 
for Higher Education.” 

The second-day sessions, on “The Financial 
Outlook,” will inelude addresses by Trevor 
Arnett, trustee of the University of Chicago and 
a former president of the General Education 
Board, on “Trends in the Financing of Higher 
Education”; Harry L. Wells, vice-president and 
business manager of Northwestern University, 
on “The Outlook for Support of Higher Educa- 
tion from Endowment,” and Dr. Hughes, on 
“The Finaneing of Research.” 

Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, professor of adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago, will speak 
at the afternoon session on “Government Sup- 
port of Higher Education”; Donald Stone, di- 
rector of Publie Administration Service of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, “The 
Relationship Between Publicly Controlled 
Higher Edueation and Other Government Activ- 
ities,” and R. B. Robbins, vice-president and 
secretary of the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Corporation, on “Economie Security in 
Institutions of Higher Education.” 

Dr. Jessup will open the final session on “Ex- 
ternal Influences on Higher Education” with an 
address on “The Contribution of the Endowed 
Foundations to Higher Education.” Ernest V. 
Hollis, of the College of the City of New York 
and author of “Philanthropic Foundations and 
Higher Edueation,” will diseuss “The Influence 
of the Endowed Foundations on Higher Eduea- 
tion”; Dean A. M. Schwitalla, of the Medical 
School of St. Louis University, and Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, chief of the Division of Colleges 
and Professional Schools of the United States 
Ofiice of Edueation, will diseuss “The Future of 
the Accrediting Movement in Higher Educa- 
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The concluding afternoon session on “Special 
Educational Services” will include addresses by 
Dr. Carl F. Huth, dean of the University College 
and director of the University of Chicago Home- 
Study Department and Summer Quarter, on 
“The Outlook for University Extension Ser- 
vices”; Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the 
department of education of the University of 
Chicago, on “Cooperation in the Study of In- 
stitutional Problems,” and Dr. A. J. Klein, dean 
of the College of Education at the Ohio State 
University, on “The Outlook for Regional Co- 
operation in Higher Education.” 

The institute was organized sixteen years ago 
to provide opportunity for critical d'scussion of 
problems of common interest to administrative 
officers of higher institutions, including current 
trends, proposed reforms in higher education, 
description of experiments in various colleges 
and universities and stimulation of further study 
of problems arising in this field. The proceed- 
ings have been published annually since 1929 by 
the University of Chicago Press, and the series 
now represents one of the most important set of 
documents covering the field of higher education. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE NORTH DAKOTA 
AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

Dr. FraNK L. EVERSULL, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, has sent for 
publication in ScHooL AND Society a copy of 
resolutions which have been adopted by the 
Board of Administration. These resolutions re- 
fer to seven members of the institution who were 
dismissed in 1937. The conditions which at that 
time caused the North Central Association to 
drop the North Dakota Agricultural College 
from its list had, on reinspection, cleared up 
sufficiently to cause the association at the recent 
meeting in Chicago to reaceredit the college. 

The resolutions of the board follow: 

WHEREAS, The Board of Administration of North 
Dakota did dismiss seven members of the staff of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, July 29, 
1937, at a special meeting, as the records show, viz., 
Dean R. M. Dolve, Dean Alba Bales, Registrar A. H. 
Parrott, Miss Jean Traynor, Assistant Dean P. J. 
Olson, N. D. Gorman and Dean I. W. Smith, and, 

WHEREAS, These seven members of the staff were 
not given adequate opportunity to present their 
cases to the board before their dismissal, and, 
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WHEREAS, An audit of files was made to show 
reason for these dismissals, and, 

WHEREAS, The allegations in the audit do not 
show adequate reasons for such dismissals, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Administration 
hereby clears the names of these aforementioned 
members of the staff, who were dismissed without 
hearing, and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Board recommends to Presi- 
dent Frank L. Eversull that he give consideration 
to these persons, where, in his judgment they may 
be employed as openings occur or adjustments made 
as finances are provided by the Legislative Assembly 
of North Dakota. 


THE FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


At an all-day meeting in Washington of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Radio 
Edueation Committee, which was held on Friday, 
April 14, Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, as chairman of the 
committee, announced the appointment of Dr. 
Leonard Power as his assistant in charge of re- 
search. Dr. Power will undertake to prosecute 
the studies for the committee which have been 
assigned to the Office of Education. These are: 
A survey of successful cooperative efforts on the 
part of broadcasters and educators, another on 
teacher training and a third on the development 
of an experiment and idea exchange. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Power is expected to serve as coordi- 
nator of all research studies which are being 
undertaken by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. Preliminary plans for publishing 
the studies were discussed in some detail by the 
Executive Committee. It is expected that the 
first publication will be ready in November of 
this year. 

In addition to the appointment of Dr. Power, 
the Executive Committee also approved Dr. 
Studebaker’s recommendation that his assistant, 
Dr. C. F. Klinefelter, continue to serve as vice- 
chairman of the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, in charge of finances and other general 
duties, and designated William D. Boutwell, as 
assistant in charge of the Educational Radio 
Seript Exchange and Services. 
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The Executive Committee voted to hold meet- 
ings every three months. At the June meeting 
it is expected that Dr. Power will be able to 
report on his field observations and conferences 
with representatives of the broadeasting indus- 
try and of education, with civie groups and with 
those who are directly in charge of other studies 
sponsored by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee. 

RETIREMENTS FROM THE FACULTY 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

NINETEEN members of the faculty of Columbia 
University will retire from active service during 
1939. 

Retirements effective on June 30 are: E. W. 
Bagster-Collins, associate professor of German 
in Teachers College; Charles P. Berkey, New- 
berry professor of geology; Marston T. Bogert, 
professor of organic chemistry; Gary N. Calk- 
ins, professor of protozoology; Bergen Davis, 
professor of physics; Jefferson B. Fletcher, 
professor of comparative literature; Evarts B. 
Greene, DeWitt Clinton professor of American 
history; Robert Lewis, clinical professor of 
otolaryngology; Samuel McCune Lindsay, pro- 
fessor of social legislation; Ralph H. McKee, 
professor of chemical engineering; Ralph F. 
Miller, librarian of Columbia College; George 
C. D. Odell, Brander Matthews professor of 
dramatic literature; Harriet B. Prescott, super- 
visor of the cataloguing department in the li- 
brary; Henry A. Ruger, associate professor of 
education in Teachers College; Herbert B. Wil- 
cox, professor of the diseases of children; Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsonian professor 
of philosophy. 

Professors retiring on December 31 
William S. Ayars, associate professor of in- 
dustrial engineering; Daniel D. Jackson, pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering; Francis Carter 
Wood, director of the Institute of Cancer 
Research. 

Professors Berkey, Bogert, Calkins, Davis, 
Fletcher, Odell and Woodbridge will become 
professors emeritus in residence. Professors 
Greene, Jackson, Lewis, Lindsay, Wilcox and 
Wood will be professors emeritus. 


are: 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JosepH P. CHAMBERLAIN, professor of 
public law in Columbia University, has been 
chosen George Eastman visiting professor from 


the United States to the University of Oxford 
for the academic year 1939-40. The Eastman 
professorship was established by the late George 
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Eastman in 1929 to bring about a closer under- 
standing in teaching and research. 


Dr. Henry J. ARNOLD, of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. He 
sueceeds Dr. Charles W. Leitzell, who becomes 


president emeritus. 


Dr. JoHN Owen Gross, formerly head of 
Union College in Kentucky, was installed as 
president of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, 
on April 22. He sueceeds Dr. Earl E. Harper, 
who has beeome director of the School of Fine 
Arts of the State University of Iowa. 


THE Rev. Dr. LuTHER Dorrerer REED, director 
of the Krauth Memorial Library of the Mount 
Airy Lutheran Theological Seminary since 1906 
and professor of liturgies and church arts since 
1911, has been elected president of the seminary. 
Dr. Reed has served as acting president since 
the death in 1938 of Rev. Dr. Charles Michael 
Jacobs, who had been president for eleven years. 


Dr. Tracy J. Putnam, professor of neurology 
at the Harvard Medical School and neurologist- 
in-chief of the Boston City Hospital, has been 
appointed professor of neurology and _ neuro- 
surgery at the Columbia University School of 
Medicine. Dr. Putnam will serve also as di- 
rector of services of neurology and neurosurgery 
at the Neurological Institute of the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. Dr. Vernon W. 
Lippard, director of the Commission for Study 
of Crippled Children of the City of New York, 
has been appointed assistant dean of the school. 
Dr. Charles A. Flood and Lawrence W. Sloan 
have resigned as assistant deans to enter private 


practice. 


Layton 8. HAWKINS has been appointed chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Education Service 
in the Office of Education. During the past 
six or seven years he has given instruction in 
trade and industrial teacher-training at New 
York University, and has served with the New 
York Adjustment Service, dealing with prob- 
lems of adjustment and training of unemployed 
adults. 


Miss Mary B. McANnpREW, superintendent of 
the Carbondale, Pa., schools, formerly president 
ot the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, has been elected assistant executive secre- 
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tary of the association assigned to field service. 
A. Clair Moser, Coaldale High School principal, 
has been elected assistant executive secretary 
and director of research. 


Kart E. WHtnNeErY, high-school principal, 
has been elected to the superintendency of the 
Sandusky, Ohio, schools, succeeding Frank J. 
Prout, the newly elected president of Bowling 
Green University. 

CALVERT MAGRUDER, professor of law at Har- 
vard University and vice-dean of the Harvard 
Law School since 1930, has been appointed a 
judge of the Federal Cireuit Court of Appeals. 
He succeeds Senior Justice George H. Bingham, 
of Manchester, N. H. Professor Magruder 
helped to draft the Wagner Labor Act and later 
served as general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


Dr. BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, head of the 
department of English at Hunter College since 
1926 and a member of the faculty for more 
than twenty-nine years, will retire at the close 
of the academic year. 


HERBERT E. WINLOCK, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, has 
resigned as active head of the museum because 
of ill health, but will continue his association 
with it as director-emeritus and consultant ad- 
viser to the president. He has been associated 
with the museum for over thirty-two years. 
William M. Ivins, Jr., will continue as acting 
director until a successor to Mr. Winlock is 
appointed. 


JULIAN STREET, JR., has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City. Mr. from 
Princeton in 1925, served as secretary to the 
American economic mission to the Orient four 


Street, who was graduated 


years ago. 

Wa.TER R. OKESON, treasurer of Lehigh Uni- 
versity since 1923, has been elected to the addi- 
tional post of vice-president. He will be in 
charge of business affairs of the university under 
President C. C. Williams. Dr. Alfred C. Callen, 
head of the department of mining and metal- 
lurgical engineering of the University of Llh- 
nois, has been appointed dean of the College of 
Engineering and head of the department of min- 
ing engineering. Dr. Bradford Willard, of the 
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Pennsylvania Topographical and Geologie Sur- 
vey, has been made head of the department of 
geology; Professor Gilbert E. Doan, of Lehigh, 
head of the department of metallurgical engi- 
neering, and Dr. Allen J. Barthold, of Yale 
University, head of the department of Romance 
languages. Dr. Barthold succeeds Professor 
Bateman Edwards, who has resigned. Relin- 
quishing their administrative work under an age 
rule of the board, but continuing to teach are 
Professor Bradley Stoughton, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering and head of the department 
of metallurgical engineering; Professor Benja- 
min L. Miller, head of the department of geol- 
ogy, and Professor Howard Eckfeldt, head of 
the department of mining engineering. 


Dr. Knight W. McMaAnan, an assistant in 
philosophy at Harvard University, and Francis 
Keppel, a student at the American Academy in 
Rome, have been appointed assistant deans of 
Harvard College to aid Delmar Leighton, dean 
of freshmen. 


Dr. J. Linwoop EISENBERG, who for the past 
five years has been chairman of the department 
of education, professor of psychology and un- 
official dean of education at the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pa., will retire on May 
31 at the end of the present school year, after 
serving the schools for forty-four years. Dr. 
Eisenberg was named president of State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, in 1917 and re- 
mained there as president until 1934, when he 
went to Shippensburg. 


Wim C. Situ, chief of the division of 
adult education of the New York State Eduea- 
tion Department, will retire on July 1, having 
served for more than fifty years in educational 
work, half of which was spent in Illinois and 
Indiana and the rest in New York State. 


ProressoR WILLIAM Hapser, of the depart- 
ment of economics of the University of Mich- 
igan, has accepted the position of executive 
director of the National Coordinating Committee 
for Refugees. The committee’s program in- 
volves the granting of relief and assistance to 
refugees, helping to resettle in this country and 
to adjust themselves to American life. 


Dr. Witsur Lucius Cross, for many years 
Sterling professor of English and dean of the 
Graduate School of Yale University, who was 


four times elected Governor of Connecticut, 
celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday on April 
10. 


Dr. WALTER Dit Scort, who is retiring from 
the presidency of Northwestern University, ob- 
served his seventieth birthday on April 30. Ip 
celebration of the day he turned the first shovel- 
ful of earth for Seott Hall, which friends and 
associates are erecting in his honor at a cost, 
including endowment, of $750,000. In a simple 
ceremony in the afternoon on the site of the new 
building, speakers representing the various con- 
tributing groups presented the structure to the 
university. Kenneth F. Burgess, president of 
the Board of Trustees, formally accepted the 
gift. 

Dr. FreD Pierce Corson, president of Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa., received the York 
town Medal and diploma of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, on April 29 at the annual Founders 
Day celebration of Dickinson College. Colone! 
Edgar Erskine Hume, of Washington, a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Cincinnati, said in 
making the presentation that the award had 
been voted to Dr. Corson both “for his outstand- 
ing individual attainments and as president of 
Dickinson College,” whose founders, including 
John Dickinson, had been closely identified with 
the founding of the society. Both organizations 
were founded in 1783. 


THE gold medal of the National Institute of 
Social Sciences will be presented at the annual 
dinner of the institute at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel on May 10 to Martha Berry, founder and 
director of the Berry Schools, Mount Berry, 
Georgia, for the education of the boys and girls 
of the southern mountains. 


Dr. ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, who on April 27 


assumed the office of superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools, was the guest of honor at 
the annual dinner of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association in Convention Hall on March 16. 
Twenty-seven hundred teachers greeted him and 
listened to his address on “The Implications of 
the Progressive School.” Among the guests 
were Dr. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, and Morris E. Leeds, presi- 
dent of the board of education, who extended 
greetings; Thomas Francis, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Edueation Association; 
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Reuben T. Shaw, president of the National 
Education Association; Luther Harr, city trea- 
curer, and Harvey E. Gayman, executive secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. Louis Nusbaum, acting superin- 
tendent of schools, introduced Dr. Stoddard. 


A roRMAL alumni faculty dinner to honor 
Dr. Charles L. Spain, executive vice-president 
of Wayne University, and Dean Albertus Dar- 
nell, of the College of Liberal Arts, was held on 
April 22 in the Masonic Temple. The Alumni 
Association and the Wayne University Division 
of the Detroit Teachers Association sponsored 


the dinner. 


Miss Maset Foote WEEKs, who is retiring 
this summer after serving for thirty-two years 
as a member of the administration of Barnard 
College, was the guest of honor at a tea and 
reception given for her on April 25 by Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve and Miss Helen P. Ab- 
bott, head of the residence halls. Miss Weeks 
went to Barnard in 1907 as head of Brooks Hall, 
when it was the only residence hall at the col- 
lege. She has been assistant to the dean in 
charge of social affairs since 1923. 


In recognition of her “distinguished service 
to Philadelphia and Philadelphians,” Miss Mary 
Bisbing Peiree, principal since 1898 of the 
Peirce School, was presented on April 26 with 
the award of Philadelphians at Home. The 
presentation was made by William F. B. Koelle, 
president of the One Hundred Club of Philadel- 
phia, who recounted Miss Peiree’s activities on 
behalf of the city in the numerous civie, social 
and religious organizations of which she is a 
member. The award was a golden statuette sym- 
bolic of achievement and mounted on an ivory 
base, 

AnpRE Morizg, professor of French literature 
at Harvard University, has received the cross of 
an Officer of the Legion of Honor, sponsored by 
the Federation of the Alliance Frangaise, in 
honor of his work as director of the French 
Summer School in Middlebury, Vt. The French 
ambassador to the United States made the 
presentation. 


Dr. Harrison §. Exuiort, head of the depart- 
ment of religion at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, was elected president at the Oberlin 
meeting of the Religious Education Association 
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on April 24. E. W. Blakeman, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Rabbi Isaac Landman, of 
New York, and Ivor Hellstrom, minister of re- 
ligious education at Riverside Chureh, New 
York, were elected vice-presidents. 


WiutuiAM §S. HorrMan, registrar of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, was elected president of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
on April 26 at the twenty-seventh convention of 
the association in New York City. Miss Emma 
Deters, of the University of Buffalo, and Harry 
M. Showman, of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, were elected first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively. 


Dr. ARTHUR H. Norton, organizer and presi- 
dent emeritus of the Keuka College for Women 
at Penn Yan, N. Y., died on April 30. He was 
sixty-eight years old. 

Dr. Rivey M. Lirrte, who retired last July as 
director of the rehabilitation division of the 
New York State Department of Education, died 
on April 27. He was seventy-three years old. 

Miss JEAN COLE, who retired in 1938 as head 
mistress of Mount Vernon Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D. C., died on April 21. She had been at 
Mount Vernon for thirty-three years, first as a 
teacher of English, and later, since 1923, as head 
mistress. 


Dr. E. A. Burt, from 1913 to 1925 professor 
of botany in Washington University, St. Louis, 
died on April 27. He was eighty years old. Dr. 
Burt had been professor of natural history in 
Middlebury College from 1895 to 1913. 


PROFESSOR JOHN Dewey, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, delivered the Founder’s Day address on 
May 1 at the University of Vermont, from which 
he was graduated in 1879. 

Dr. Hacuiro Yuasa, formerly president of 
Doshisha University at Kyoto, Japan, lectured 
at Amherst College recently. Doshisha Univer- 
sity was founded in 1875 by an Amherst gradu- 
ate and is known as “Amherst-in-Japan”; it has 
a total enrolment of more than 5,000 students. 


THE Graduate Science Club of Stanford Uni- 
versity was installed as a chapter of Gamma 
Alpha, graduate science fraternity, on April 14 
at the Stanford Union. Dr. Carlton F. Seofield, 
the national president of Gamma Alpha, was the 
presiding officer. In the evening there was an 
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installation banquet, at which many distin- 


guished guests were present. 


THE ninth annual Sehoo] Executives’ Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the summer. session 
of the University of California at Berkeley, will 
be held this year from July 10 to 21. Previous 
conferences have been full-day sessions, but this 
year, on account of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, the conference sessions will 
be held during the mornings only, leaving after- 
noons and evenings free for those who may wish 
to see the exposition and study the educational 
exhibits. Those interested may secure further 
information by writing to Professor F. W. Hart, 
at the University of California. 


West VirGinia STATE COLLEGE on May 1 to 
3 celebrated its Founders’ Day by means of an 
educational exposition of the productive and 
creative achievement of the Negro in West Vir- 
ginia. Over six hundred persons from all parts 
of the state had articles on display, representing 
many areas of Negro life. Dr. John W. Davis, 
president of the college, was sponsor of the ex- 
position; Professor Harry W. Greene, of the 
Division of Education, was general chairman, 
and Professor J. C. Evans, of the Division of 
Trade and Technical Education, was director 
of the Open House. 


JosePH W. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, has 
offered a $500 award and a certificate for “the 
most outstanding contribution to librarianship 
made by a member of the American Library As- 
sociation during the last two ealendar years.” 
The award, which will be the second given by 
Mr. Lippincott, will be presented at the annual 
conference of the association to be held in San 
Francisco from June 18 to 24. Last year Mary 
U. Rothrock, supervisor of library service of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, received the Lip- 
pincott award. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., will 
at its 1939 commencement on June 5, celebrate 
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the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
award by the college of an honorary degree of 
LL.D. to George Washington, one of the foun. 
ders of the college. General Washington, 
member of the governing board, resigned his 
connection when he was elected to the presi- 
dency. His degree diploma, dated June, 1789, 
was the first such award made to any President 
of the United States while in office. A photo- 
graphic replica of the diploma will hang in 
Washington Hall at the New York World’s 
Fair this year, having been accepted for exhibit 
from the college by Messmore Kendall, presi- 
dent general of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The original is in the Library of 
Congress. The commencement speaker will be 
Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, who will receive 
the LL.D. degree, as will also Governor Herbert 
R. O’Conor, of Maryland, and John I. Cou 
bourn, of Philadelphia, industrialist and_phi- 
lanthropist, who is an alumnus of the college. 
The degree of Litt.D. will be conferred on Dr. 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, chairman of the de- 
partment of history in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a former Washington College student. 


A BEQUEST of $525,000 to Yale University was 
contained in the will, filed for probate recently, 
of Frank Miner Patterson, authority on banking 
law, who died on April 10. The will stipulated 
that $500,000 be used to establish the “Frank 
M. Patterson memorial fund,” the income to be 
used for scholarships for needy, deserving stu- 
dents, preference being given descendants of 
members of the class of 1896, academic depart- 
ment. 


A art of $319,000 to the University of Roch- 
ester from the late Francis R. Welles, a graduate 
in the class of 1875, is being used to build a 
dormitory for the College for Women at a cost 
of $400,000. The building will be ready for 
occupancy in September. It will be named 
Munro Hall, in honor of Dean Emeritus Annette 
G. Munro. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


RESEARCH AND THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
portrayals of the 
In prose and poetry, 


LITERATURE is rich in 


scholar and schoolmaster. 


the erudite scholar and the humble teacher are 


equally celebrated, but since the mild satire of 


Oliver Wendell Holmes the university professor 
has been generally disregarded as a subject of 
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discussion. This neglect can be attributed to 
the absence of common tradition and truly dis- 
tinetive traits among the profession. Unlike 
the country doctor, the university professor is 
not a character type. 

The varied fields and profusion of subjects 
handled by college teachers preclude any posi- 
tive classification of professors on the basis of 
personality, training or ideals. Theoretically, 
teachers, especially those on the university level, 
should refleet intellectual balance and culture, 
as well as shining as repositories of knowledge. 
Intelligence implies well-rounded development, 
for, theoretically again, an intelligent person 
should instinetively perceive the necessity of 
balance. Applied to his own life, this should 
lead to adequate development of both mental 
and physieal capacities. A truly intelligent per- 
son would neglect neither. Just as in his physi- 
eal exercise he would seek to develop not only 
one muscle but his entire body, so in mental 
pursuits he would seek to disperse his efforts. 
Thus, it is only natural to assume that this bal- 
ance found in the person of intelligence should 
be outwardly manifested as culture and broad 
interests. The conclusion of this extended syl- 
logism is obvious. University professors as the 
highest selection of the nation’s intelligence are 
therefore possessed of culture and broad inter- 
Unfortunately, however, a survey of 
actual conditions in American universities will 
refute this eonelusion. 

It is not fair to blame individual professors 
for this. It is the system of promotion for “re- 
search” in the narrow fields that is culpable. 
Individuals are compelled to conform to the 
It is obvious that group conformance 
inevitably produces common traits, apparently 
contradicting the opening remarks of this 
article. Nevertheless, university professors have 
no common eharacteristies. Conformance has 
produced psychological similarities, but these 
similarities are properly attributable to the sys- 
tem and not to individual professors. Thus the 
university professor is not a character type, but 
he is a psyehologieal type. 

In attempting to observe and then describe the 
typical American university professor, it is 
therefore impossible to isolate personality traits 
and difficult to analyze even psychological traits. 
The only rational approach to an understand- 


ests, 


System. 
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ing of the university professor is through de- 
piction of his funetioning as a public servant. 
He ean be explained only by showing how he 
carries on his high task of finding and spread- 
ing truth. 

University professors are distinguished from 
teachers of the elementary and secondary levels 
largely by their activities in research. This 
emphasis on research is the outstanding intel- 
lectual manifestation of contemporary American 
universities. The greatest pride of the average 
professor is to be able to point to some research 
project in which he is engaged or which he is 
supervising. It is almost impossible for a uni- 
versity teacher to achieve distinction or ad- 
vancement without some research to his credit. 
Those who are not engaged in research are 
generally conceded to be mediocre teachers, 
unscholarly and unenterprising. Consequently 
they are considered to be destined to rise no 
higher on the academic scale than the rank of 
assistant professor. As a matter of fact, a cer- 
tain amount of research is a prerequisite for 
any university position. The mere fact that a 
person teaches in a university is proof that he 
has done research. 

To obtain a master’s degree (the minimum 
degree requirement for university teaching) the 
candidate must have written a thesis treating a 
definite problem in his major field in which he, 
theoretically, makes some contribution to knowl- 
edge. In addition to this research activity, 
enormous amounts of money are spent each 
year by private foundations and graduate 
schools for the sole purpose of promoting re- 
search. How has this great emphasis on re- 
search hindered the cultural development and 
broadening of interests of the American uni- 
versity professor? Would it not seem by the 
basie intent of research that it should have an 
opposite effect? 

There is nothing inherently pernicious in re- 
search. Rather, it is salutary in many ways. 
It is undoubtedly carried on for the purpose of 
discovering truth. It inculeates the virtues of 
patience, perseverance and accuracy, and pre- 
serves the tradition of genuine scholarship. 
Especially in scientific fields, the findings of re- 
search have been of great benefit to humanity. 
But concomitant with its valuable contributions, 
there exist certain undesirable features of re- 
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search. These are, generally speaking, not at- 
tributable to the basic purpose of research but 
are results of the methods used and the false 
direction in which its acolytes have been led. 
The defects of research can be summed up in a 
succinct statement: It has been mistaken for an 
end instead of a means. 

A digression is here necessary to point out 
that the criticism in this article is directed only 
at projects in which the aims of research have 
been misconstrued. The author is in full aecord 
with the fundamental purpose of researech—to 
discover, to promulgate and to apply truth. 
But many university professors have fallen 
sadly short of this worthy purpose. It is these 
professors who are guilty of confusing the means 
with the end. 

Just what does this charge mean that pro- 
fessors have misconstrued the purpose of re- 
search? It means that many research workers 
are capitalizing on the achievements of prede- 
cessors whose work has borne the fruits of real 
scholarship. Because of these achievements, 
certain research techniques and procedures have 
acquired the connotation of scholarship. In- 


vestigators who mistake familiarity with the 
tools of research for true scholarship are con- 
fusing the means with the end. These profes- 
sors are more concerned with documentation, 


bibliography, sourees, footnotes and similar 
clichés, the hocus-pocus of scholarship, rather 
than with the elucidation of fundamental truth 
and the opening of new paths of thought. They 
select obscure and technical subjeets and dress 
them up with prolix hair-splitting and pedantic 
phraseology in order to conceal lack of original- 
ity and independence of thought. Their papers 
are abstruse in expression and superficial in 
thought. This is confusing the mechanies of 
reporting and investigation with the portrayal 
of truth; the means with the end. True scholar- 
ship demands painstaking inquiry and accuracy, 
but this inquiry must have a worthy purpose. 
Inquiry for inquiry’s sake is worthless. Many 
professors have lost sight of this fact, and re- 
gard themselves with self-righteous pride as 
long as they are engaged in research—any 
research. Alas, how they err. 

Again it is necessary to state that not all pro- 
fessors exhibit this mistaken view of scholar- 
ship. As our opening remarks indicate, the 
American university professor can not be arbi- 
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trarily described. He must be treated not as an 
individual but as a composite psychological 
type. As such he exhibits certain marked {ep. 
dencies, among which are pedanticism and 
superficiality. This article is merely an attempt 
to point out the erroneous values attached by 
some professors to research. It is this as much 
as any other factor which has contended against 
the development of culture and wide interests 
among American university professors. Over- 
emphasis of narrow fields, technical details and 
routine procedure is under-emphasis of syn- 
thesis, culture and wide interests. 

Further light on the American university pro- 
fessor as a composite psychological type may 
be had by considering the attitude of the aver- 
age professor toward his position and career, 
He regards his career as merely a series of ad 
vances in salary and rank based largely on thi 
number of years he has spent in teaching. H 
admits that certain other factors such as per- 
sonality, outside activities, published work and 
efforts in developing his department may be 
important also, but he regards the counting of 
years as the primary basis of promotion. He 
feels that since he possesses a certain amount of 
knowledge evidenced by degrees and research, 
and since he has taught in a dpartment for a 
certain number of years, he should automatically 
receive reward and recognition for his knowl- 
edge. He is a learned man, and as such he de- 
mands respect. However, erudition in itself is 
valueless. The professor is entitled to no respect 
unless his learning is being transmitted to his 
students and to all who come under his influ- 
ence. However, this transmission must be more 
than a handing-down process, for stagnant 
learning is of no more value when dispersed 
among a number of pupils than it is confined 
to the mind of a single professor. Abstract 
learning must be applied to the needs of society. 
It must be used to raise standards; material 
and spiritual, cultural, physical and mental. 
When his learning is put to use the professor 
is a public servant, but when his learning 1s 
stagnant he is no more than a scrap of aca- 
demie scenery. Proponents of research main- 
tain that research is one of the most important 
means by which professors put their learning to 
use. This is true to a certain extent, but re- 
search must be subjected to the same test 2s 
learning. If it contributes toward raising stand- 





ards, material or spiritual; cultural, physical or 
mental, it is justified; otherwise it is waste. 

The professor’s activities, however, should by 
no means be limited to research; he should 
have thoughts of his own. No real progress 
is possible without independent thinking and 
original conceptions. Expressing these thoughts 
is the greatest service which the university pro- 
fessor performs, and his value to society is de- 
pendent on the way in which he communicates 
the results of his thinking. The most common 
medium of expression is, of course, the class- 
room lecture. All professors have this means at 
their disposal, but there are some who take 
secant advantage of it, merely repeating the 
words and ideas of text-books. Praise is due 


to the professors whose lectures contain inde- 
pendent ideas and who attempt to stimulate 


classroom diseussion and original thinking. 
However, the professor’s influence should not 
be confined to the classroom. Not only his stu- 
dents, but the leaders of society in government, 
industry and the arts need his guidance and 
advice. The “brain-trusters,” regardless of their 
individual merits, are not to be decried as a new 
departure in publie policy. 

Writing is the most common means used by 
the university professor to extend his influence. 
It is probably one of the most efficacious and 
Again, however, this writing suf- 
fers from the fetishism of research. Some pro- 
fessors never go beyond their Ph.D. theses, and 
many of these dissertations contain nothing to 
raise standards or stimulate original thinking. 
Others, of course, do make a valuable contribu- 
tion to knowledge and throw light on vital prob- 
A recent dissertation on the American 
Legion drew nation-wide press comments and 
focussed attention on matters of vital public 
The great fault to be found is not in 
the Ph.D. dissertations, but in the fact that 
many professors cease their writing as soon as 
this point has been reached. Instead, the dis- 
sertation should be only the beginning of a writ- 
ing career which should continue to flourish for 
the rest of their period of service. 

This immediately raises the question of where 
all this writing is to be published. The under- 
lying purpose of writing should be not merely 
‘0 break into print or inerease the number of 
published articles, but to spread knowledge and 

If this purpose were to motivate all pro- 


eapable also. 


] 
lems, 


concern, 
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fessorial journalism there would be no danger 
of a deluge of works clamoring for publication. 
Although more individuals would be engaged in 
writing, if they were to choose only worth-while 
subjects and develop them thoughtfully and 
carefully, there would be fewer articles actually 
presented for publication. Probably this would 
mean the repudiation of many so-called research 
undertakings. 

Writing is not the only field in which the 
knowledge and leadership of the university pro- 
fessor may be used for public welfare. He may 
extend his influence through public lectures and 
radio addresses. A great demand for his guid- 
ance would be created if he would definitely 
demonstrate that he has something valuable to 
offer. However, if he continues to retire from 
publie notice he will remain a nonentity. The 
more dynamic of the professors should do more 
than give advice; they should take an active 
part in political movements. In this way they 
ean apply their wisdom to social needs and mold 
publie activities in the wisest and most expedi- 
ent manner. This participation is forward- 
looking, preparing for the future, while most 
research is backward-looking. 

Of course, the research of scientists often 
leads to discoveries and new methods which 
make life easier and happier for the average 
citizen. Others have the opposite effect. The 
social science teachers, however, have taken the 
lead in attempting directly to shape and influ- 
ence society. The majority of social science 
teachers still regard their traditional task of 
merely observing and reporting the haphazard 
changes of society as the sum-total of their 
function. The more progressive, however, re- 
gard society as a dynamic force which may be 
controlled so that changes will be improvements 
instead of haphazard mutations. These pro- 
gressive professors are actively engaged in re- 
form movements, seeking to build a more ethical 
social order. The objection is sometimes raised 
that these activities may be appropriate for 
teachers of social studies, since such activities 
are related to their teaching field, but teachers 
in other fields can not be expected to have the 
requisite social consciousness. That is not neces- 
sarily true. Teachers of education, English, 
philosophy and similar subjects have been 
equally as vigorous in urging social] reform. 
Besides, this is only one way in which professors 
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may broaden their scope. The social science 
teachers are merely an illustration. Professors 
in all other fields and subjects could do the 
same. Consider for a moment what a potent 
force for international understanding and coop- 
eration language teachers have at their disposal. 
It requires only application and direction. 
These remarks are by no means intended to 
disparage the American university professor nor 
to discount the value of the work which he is 
already performing. There are many indi- 
viduals throughout the nation who value their 
status of professor largely because of the oppor- 
tunity it affords them of reaching large numbers 
of people with a program designed to teach 
them to live better and happier lives. These 
professors accomplish their purpose by various 
means; editing magazines, writing newspaper 
columns, filling public office, speaking from lee- 
ture platforms and pulpits and even organizing 
discussion groups and youth societies. Perhaps 


some of the more humble of these activities are 
the most beneficial to society. The head of 
the English department of a teachers college 
preaches regularly in various churches of his 


city, the head of the history department in an- 
other university has been acting pastor in a city 
church for two years, and these examples can 
be multiplied. I know personally the head of 
the department of philosophy of a state uni- 
versity who devotes much of his spare time to 
speaking in rural communities which would 
otherwise be barren of any cultural and spiri- 
tual leadership. During the summer months he 
travels through this country and Canada, speak- 
ing at conferences. In this way, many groups 
reap the benefits of his leadership and intellee- 
tual achievements, and the fame and prestige 
of his university are enhanced. This professor 
is a blessing to both his university and the com- 
munity. 

Without doubt, other professors serve in less 
obvious and spectacular ways. They work in 
laboratories, carry on experiments and do other 
creative work. The professor who can honestly 
say that he is engaged in creative work is 
worthy of his position. Some research is crea- 
tive, and some is not. But the latter type of 
unproductive research is not a fit task for a 
university professor. However, when the pur- 
pose of research and investigation is public ser- 
vice, and when the professor is motivated by the 
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same service motive, the American university 
professor is shown at his best. But even genu- 
ine creative work will not accomplish enduring 
results if it is intended to set one department 
of the university over another or if it is done 
to obtain personal advancement. The idea] 
American university professor should be jn. 
spired by love of service rather than by hopes 
of personal gain. 


A. OWEN ALDRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN NEW YORK 
STATE? 


New YorK Stare has been skittish about the 
use of the term “junior” college, as evidenced 
by the action of the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York when they granted 
charter to Sarah Lawrence College’ with ti 
stipulation that the word junior be left out o: 
its name, even though it was a two-year institu- 
tion and classified itself as one of the junior 
colleges of the country. This attitude has shown 
itself in the public utterances of many of the 
professional as well as lay educationists of the 
state. Also, it was true in the earlier develov- 
ment of the junior college in various parts of 
the country that civic pride and chamber of conm- 
merce promotion had more effect than eduea- 
tional need on the establishment and direction 
of development of some junior colleges. Lacking 
good educational leadership, many of these 
junior colleges had ambitions for growth and 
hoped some day to become four-year institutions. 
Where a sound philosophy of the junior college 
and its function in the educational program was 
developed the junior colleges were able to deter- 
mine what their job was and did it well in spite 
of the “chamber of commerce” promotion. 

It seems to me that the New York State 
Regent’s Inquiry Commission has made a smart 
move to avoid the skittishness of the people and 
of the Regents toward the term “junior” college 
and also to avoid certain other misguided ten- 
dencies with which some junior colleges have had 
to struggle. 

The Regent’s Inquiry Commission claims that 
New York State has enough liberal arts colleges” 

1 Established in 1926. 

2 There are 43 private liberal arts colleges in the 
state and no state-supported liberal arts college. 


Including the professional institutions, there are 87 
degree-granting institutions in the state. 
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now and they recommend that no more be char- 
tered by the state. But what about the top- 
ranking high-school graduates who do not go to 
college, usually because of the expense? That 
they are numerous is evidenced by the study 
made in the fall of 1936 by President J. H. 
Miller of students who ranked among the first 
five in their graduating class in high school in 
June of that year. He found that 48 per cent. 
of them were in university, college, normal school 
or junior college. Ten per cent. returned to high 
school for postgraduate work, 8 per cent. were 
attending business schools, 5 per cent. were 
working and 29 per cent. were not in school and 
not working. When half of our best high-school 
graduates do not get to college—mainly for 
financial reasons—it shows a real need for more 
financial assistance, if we are to discharge our 
social responsibility of training the best minds 
in the state. 

Instead of supporting a state university New 
York has for many years had a system of state 
scholarships which are awarded on the basis of 
high-school record and Regents’ examination 
grades and are worth $100 a year for four years 
while attending any registered college or uni- 
versity in the state, except those teaching law, 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary science or theol- 
ogy. The number of these scholarships was 
recently inereased from 750 to 3,000. The 
Regents’ Inquiry Commission recommends doub- 
ling this number to 6,000 and increasing the 
annual stipend of each to an amount sufficient to 
pay the student’s tuition in whatever college he 
may elect to attend in the state but not to exceed 
$300.5 Also this amount may be sealed down 
for scholarship winners, who because of wealth 
do not need so much financial aid. This recom- 
mendation, if earried out by the state, will go 
quite a way in relieving the situation pointed out 
by President Miller’s study. And the state will 
still spend much less for higher education than 
it would if it supported a state university. But 
even this will not reach down below the first few 
in each high-school graduating class to the group 
that is average and above average and yet below 


the superior group. 
In 1934 I collaborated on a study that had as 
one of its aims the determination of why high- 


‘L. H. Gulick and others, Report of the Regent’s 
Inquiry, p. 59. 
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school seniors in New York State were not going 
to ecollege.* Forty per cent. of the seniors 
studied did not expect to go to college, and 32 
per cent. were uncertain about going to college. 
The majority of these students gave finances as 
the reason for their uncertainty or decision not 
to go to college. Nearly half of them had made 
their decision because colleges did not offer op- 
portunities for vocational training on the level 
they desired. They did not wish to go into the 
professions nor did they wish to take a liberal 
arts curriculum that has come down to us from 
the early colleges that had as their sole aim the 
training of scholars. From this evidence and 
other statements of these high-school seniors it 
is doubtful if many of them would welcome the 
establishment of junior colleges in their cities 
that had as their major aim the duplication of 
the traditional courses offered in the first two 
years of the four-year liberal arts colleges of 
the state. 

Too often junior colleges have had to prove 
their “respectability” by offering the lower half 
of the curriculum of the four-year liberal arts 
college and setting their standards so high that 
they could be sure that the few students who 
survived and transferred to senior colleges would 
be able to make good records there. These junior 
colleges could offer terminal courses on the 
semi-professional level and courses designed to 
develop social intelligence and improve family 
relationships, but parental and community prej- 
udices have kept too many of the students out of 
these courses in eastern junior colleges. 

The Regent’s Inquiry Commission 
mends: 


recom- 


Gradually add to the secondary school program 
beyond the twelfth grade new cultural courses and 
new subprofessional courses which will prepare boys 
and girls to enter the technical and semiprofessional 
occupations—surveying, laboratory work, junior en- 
gineering occupations and the like—wherever such 
courses are not now available. These new high- 
school courses beyond the twelfth grade should 
qualify for state aid only on the approval of the 
local expanded educational plan by the state.5 


Secondary education ends when general edu- 
cation ends and specialization begins. Most 

4J.8. Allen and G. C. Allen, The School Review, 
45: 38-52, January, 1937. 


5 L. H. Gulick and others, Report of the Regent’s 
Inquiry, pp. 47-48. 
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authorities agree that this is about at the end 
of the junior college years. The recommendation 
quoted above will extend New York’s public 
school system to include all general education. 
Note the word “cultural” included with the voca- 
tional courses. 
open for offering most any course that there is 
demand for on that level. 

The commission also recommends that no state 
funds be appropriated for the establishment of 
any state-wide system of “junior colleges.”® 
This simply prohibits junior colleges that get 
their entire support and control from the state 
in a manner similar to a state teacher’s college. 
Instead the high schools are encouraged to ex- 
pand, using local support supplemented by state 
aid and under the same local control as the high 
school, subject to approval by the state. 
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By recommending the reorganization of the 
state’s public schools into a 6-44 plan and def. 
nitely recommending against a state system of 
publie junior colleges the difference is in name 
and details of organization only. Also by recom. 
mending against the establishment of any more 
degree-granting institutions and by tying the 
extension of secondary education very definitely 
in with the already existing public schools of the 
state and by recommending the development of 
courses that supplement rather than compete 
with the four-year colleges the commission has 
given wise direction to the people of the state 
that may help them avoid some of the pitfalls 
that other states have met and struggled so long 
to overcome. 

Joun §. ALLEN 

CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(1) INTRODUCTION 

THE present school situation in Pennsylvania 
is obviously not one of sudden development. 
Its inception and evolution have been recognized 
for a score of years. Alert schoolmen and lay 
leaders alike anticipated the time when rather 
drastic measures would become necessary to re- 
establish the legislative and financial structure 
of the school system on a more equitable and 
efficient basis. 

(2) ConrTrIBUTING CAUSES 

The contributing causes of the present legis- 

lative and financial complications in Pennsyl- 


vania, while somewhat accentuated in recent 
years, have been operating for more than a 


quarter of a century. 

a. Single Source of Revenue. When the basic 
law providing for the local support of schools 
was enacted in 1834, the wealth of our com- 
munities consisted primarily of real estate. Ac- 
cordingly, real estate was used as the sole source 
from which to derive funds for educational pur- 
poses. While various other types of wealth have 
developed since the enactment of the basic law, 
the principal source of school support has con- 
tinued to be that of real estate. 

6 Ibid., p. 59. 


b. Delinquent Taxes. With real estate bear- 
ing the major burden, it was inevitable that dur- 
ing the worst years of the depression many peo- 
ple were unable to pay their taxes. As a tem- 
porary adjustment laws were passed to abate 
penalities and postpone tax sales. People be- 
came accustomed to deferring payment of taxes. 
As a result, individuals as well as corporations 
are delinquent in their payments, feeling that 
further laws may be passed to abate penalties 
and interest. 

To further complicate the problem the as- 
sessed valuation of property decreased from 
1929 to the current year, while enrolments, 
especially on the secondary level where costs 
are greatest, increased almost twenty per cent. 
It may also be noted here that many school 
boards, which made drastic reductions in tax 
rates during the early years of the depression, 
have not sufficiently restored the rates to meet 
current needs. 

c. Inadequate State Appropriations. 
appropriations for the support of schools have 
been inadequate. More than fifteen per cent. of 
all the school districts in the Commonwealth 
are dependent upon relief aid through the fund 
for financially handicapped school districts. 
Many of the smaller school districts levy the 
legal maximum of thirty-five mills tax and still 


State 
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require special aid grants in order to carry on. 
Moreover, while financial distress among school 
districts was becoming more acute, the amounts 
appropriated by the General Assembly to aid 
such districts has been decreased. To add to 
the difficulty the Commonwealth has found it 
necessary in a few instances not only to defer 
payments of appropriations beyond the date 
due, but to issue only partial payments. 

d. Inequitable Distribution. Appropriations 
to school districts are not made with sufficient 
regard for the relative financial needs of the 
various communities. Obviously, wealth is cen- 
tered in some areas of the state more than in 
others. On the basis of the amount of wealth 
per teacher, the wealthiest school district has 
1,780 times the financial ability of the poorest 
district to support an educational program. 
Despite this wide difference, the relative amounts 
of appropriation given them are in no sense 
reasonably commensurate. 

Inequality in the assessments of properties is 
another factor which lies at the root of the 
present school situation in the state. Not only 
do assessments differ widely in the same school 
districts, but likewise among different districts. 
In a recent study it has been found that one 
county is taxing almost three and one half times 
as much of its real valuation of property as com- 
pared with another county, and yet, the districts 
of these two counties are reimbursed by the 
state on practically the same basis. 


(3) PosTroNED LEGISLATION 


One of the most serious aspects of the finan- 
cial and legislative situation in Pennsylvania as 
it affeets the school is the unavoidable postpone- 
ment of constructive legislation enacted in 1937. 
The General Assembly of that year provided 
lor (a) additional transportation service for 
secondary school pupils, (b) payment of tuition 
lor non-resident pupils, (¢) the extension of the 
school attendanee age to eighteen years, (d) the 
state-wide supervision of special education 
classes, (e) the audiometric testing of all pupils 
in the publie schools and (f) the merging of 
smaller school districts into more efficient at- 
tendanee areas and administrative units. 

Financial and economic circumstances devel- 
oping since the enactment of this legislation 
have made it necessary for the Commonwealth 
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to postpone the operation of these forward- 
looking measures. In a Commonwealth as 
richly endowed as Pennsylvania, obviously there 
are sufficient resources to maintain these and 
similar essential public school services. The 
problem confronting the citizens and profes- 
sional folks of the state, then, is one of develop- 
ing an efficient plan that will make these ob- 
jeetives possible. 


(4) Svq@GEsTep ACTION 


Action for the immediate alleviation, as well 
as for a long-range solution of the situation, is 
under way. 

a. Immediate Relief. To effect immediate re- 
lief additional appropriations to aid financially 
handicapped districts are being sought. Like- 
wise legislation permitting school districts to 
sell bonds by pledging unpaid property taxes is 
being considered. Other legislative movements 
in the interest of an immediate solution comprise 
the creation of a revolving fund to be distributed 
to school districts which have ample current 
assets in the form of uncollected taxes, the dis- 
continuance of the abatement of tax penalties 
and of the postponement of tax sales. 

b. Equalization of Assessments. <A situation 
that has been slowly developing over a long 
period of time requires a long-range plan for its 
solution. In view of this fact the entire struc- 
ture of Pennsylvania’s financial system for the 
support of education requires reconstruction. 
The equalization of assessments of taxable prop- 
erty on a state-wide basis through a tax commis- 
sion would seem to be a step in the right diree- 
tion. 

c. Equalization Plan. Any efficient plan must 
recognize the relative abilities of school districts 
to support education. State aid may be fur- 
nished to school districts through an equaliza- 
tion fund to be distributed on the basis of finan- 
cial need rather than continuing further the 
emergency appropriations for financially dis- 
tressed districts. 

d. Larger Administrative Units. A compre- 
hensive plan that would remedy many of the 
temporary ills in the school situation of the 
Commonwealth is the development of larger 
administrative units. The advancement of this 
plan is conducive of, not only more efficient and 
more economic schoo] administration, but of a 
more diversified and adequate program of in- 
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struction for the children and youth of the 
Commonwealth. It would broaden the tax base 
of individual districts, spread the tax levy over a 
large area and thereby not only put the schools 
on a sounder financial structure, but equalize the 
educational opportunity of all. 

e. New Sources of Revenue. The analysis of 
the school situation in Pennsylvania reveals one 
fundamental weakness in the financial structure, 
namely, the taxation of real estate as the sole 
support of the publie school system. It is 
clearly evident that this single source is not only 
inadequate to sustain the present program, but 
much less able to support a program that is ris- 
ing to meet the ever-increasing needs of an 
advancing social order. 

It is inevitable that sources of support other 
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than real estate must be found. We must seek 
money where the money is, rather than where it 
is not. Since so large a portion of our wealth 
exists in forms other than real estate, it becomes 
necessary for us to broaden our system of taxa- 
tion by tapping such sources as taxes on ip- 
comes, inheritances, sales and the like. Through 
such a plan Pennsylvania, which ranks second 
in wealth among the states, may face the future 
with the confidence that we shall be able not only 
to maintain the program now in effeet, but to 
extend educational services to whatever extent 
our social needs may require. 
Lester K. Ape 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
oF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG 


QUOTATIONS 


SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
ST. LOUIS 


THE report of the survey made of the St. 
Louis city schools by the experts of the Teachers 
College of Columbia University is released to the 
public to-day. Whatever may be the rating of 
the St. Louis schools, compared with those of 
other cities, Dr. Strayer, Dr. Engelhardt and 
the men associated with them in the survey find 
they are by no means good enough. 

On the instructional side, they find our schools 
suffering from traditionalism. A rearrangement 
of the curriculum is recommended to provide 
more fully for the development of civic intelli- 
gence, creative expression and sound recre- 
ational interests. 

The survey pointedly criticizes the over-em- 
phasis which the general high school course 
places on college preparation, when not more 
than 10 per cent. of the high school pupils ex- 
pect to go to college. Courses for those who 
expect to go to college would be retained, but 
for the others, large areas of the high school 
curriculum would be reorganized around actual 
problems of living and experiences rather than 
around abstract principles and theories. Greater 
stress would be placed also on vocational train- 
ing and guidance. 

Similarly in the elementary schools, the re- 


port suggests less forma] drill and recitation and 


more training to equip the child to meet situa- 
tions in which he must function as a member of 
society. Here, too, the value of book learning 
is not discounted, but it is suggested that the 
curriculum be enriched so as to have more to 
offer students who, though their taste or talent 
for rote learning may be limited, are not lacking 
in the ability to aequire a functional education. 

Technical phases of the suggested reorganiza- 
tion of the schools are matters upon which the 
school board and Dr. Gerling and his staff will 
have to pass. To the lay mind, many of the 
recommendations appear intrinsically sound. 
Certainly, the suggestion for the gradual estab- 
lishment of nursery schools, admitting children 
3 years of age, and starting with the underprivi- 
leged districts, will be applauded by many an 
overworked mother. 

The survey points out where more than a half- 
million dollars annually can be saved in running 
the schools. A net of $145,245 a year can be 
saved, it is stated, by dismissing superfluous 
engineers and janitors, while $236,000 can be 
pared from instructional costs, largely by pen- 
sioning superannuated teachers. 

Janitorial and building maintenance costs in 
the St. Louis schools are found to be far in ex- 
cess of the average for comparable school sys- 
tems. Although the report avoids stating the 
ease so baldly, this situation simply reflects 
political pressure on the school board. Pollities 
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ean be largely eliminated and efficiency increased 
hy the enactment of a bill pending in the Legis- 
lature to concentrate authority over the engi- 
neering, maintenance and custodial employees in 
the superintendent of schools. 

On some of the other financial recommenda- 
tions of the report, there is room for debate. It 
is open to question whether we want to reverse 
our general policy of paying for new school 
buildings as we go, and also whether we want to 
give the school board authority to fix the tax rate 
for the schools. On the other hand, it should 
be no less evident to people in outstate Missouri 
than to St. Louisans that our city schools are 
being treated shabbily in the distribution of 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF DUKE 
UNIVERSITY 


FoLLOWING a cold, rainy prelude, Duke Uni- 
versity and a host of its guests enjoyed three days 
of glorious North Carolina spring weather for 
the centennial celebration of April 21, 22 and 23, 
held at Durham. The program marked one hun- 
dred years of higher education in the South as 
represented in the work of Duke University 
(1924) and its forerunners, Trinity College and 
Union Institute, which date consecutively back 
to 1838-39. Exceeding the historical aspect was 
the emphasis placed upon current events and 
problems in the edueational field, regional, na- 
tional and international. 

Delegates were in attendance from several hun- 
dred universities, colleges, foundations, libraries 
and scientifie and learned societies of the United 
States and Europe. At the reception on the 
afternoon of April 21 the delegates in academic 
gowns and vari-colored robes, starting from the 
south quadrangle of the Duke campus, marched 
to the carillon musie, “America the Beautiful,” 
played in the chapel tower by the distinguished 
carillonneur, Anton Brees. It was a brilliant 
spectacle as the procession advanced to the north 
quadrangle and, along with the black and white- 
robed student choir, oceupied seats in the trian- 
gular stands, with the beautiful architectural 
background of the native-stone Gothie buildings 
and the fresh green of grass and trees. 

This reception and introduction of delegates 
and likewise the morning and afternoon sessions 
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state school moneys. Ten large cities in the 
Middle West are found to receive an average of 
27.25 per cent. of their schoo] funds from the 
state treasury, while St. Louis receives less than 
9 per cent. 

The Post-Dispatch to-day is starting a series 
of articles summarizing the 700,000-word report 
of the school survey. These stories challenge the 
interest not only of fathers and mothers but of 
every St. Louisan who feels a concern in public 
edueation. The effectiveness of the survey, 
upon which the city has spent $50,000, is likely 
to be in direct ratio to the number of citizens 
who acquaint themselves with its recommenda- 
tions.—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


of April 22 took place in the north quadrangle. 
Other events included dedication exercises in the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens in the late afternoon of 
April 21, a performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Mikado” by Duke students in the Page Audi- 
torium that evening; a religious service in the 
chapel on the morning of April 23; and an organ 
recital there by Edward Hall Broadhead that 
afternoon as well as a recital on the morning of 
April 21. 

During the course of the centennial program 
there were eight principal addresses, delivered by 
Dr. Eduard Benes, formerly president of Czecho- 
Slovakia; Sir William Bragg, president of the 
Royal Society of London; Dr. John H. Finley, 
editor-emeritus of The New York Times; Presi- 
dent Harold W. Dodds, of Princeton University; 
President Henry M. Wriston, of Brown Univer- 
sity; President-elect Homer P. Rainey, of the 
University of Texas; Mr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
of Richmond, Va., and President William P. 
Few, of Duke University. 


“EUROPE WILL Not CoLuAPsEe” 


Reminding the great assemblage that he had 
been a university professor of sociology as well 
as a statesman, Dr. Benes presented his theme 
in excellent English with a combination of re- 
straint and eloquence as he expressed his con- 
viction of an eventual victory for democracy and 
freedom in Europe. 

Despite the ills which issued from them, the 
world war and the peace conference proclaimed 
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“and carried out to a considerable extent” the 
principles of modern democracy, Dr. Benes main- 
tained. He discussed the reaction which fol- 
lowed the war and the dictatorships which have 
developed. Such régimes have produced “the 
destruction of every individual freedom, of free- 
dom of the press and public opinion; the destrue- 
tion of freedom in education, in the church and 
religious life, in culture, science and the arts; 
the destruction of tolerance in free development 
of the social classes and every kind of minorities.” 

On the economic side, dictatorships “go rapidly 
into state capitalism and collectivism, and in 
economies and finance they take exactly the same 
way as the communistie state.” Dr. Benes con- 
cluded : 


I don’t deny the many mistakes and failures of 
European democracy. But I see that a few years 
of authoritarian régime in Europe are sufficient to 
prove to an impartial observer that their mistakes 
and their failures are greater, more dangerous and 
more fatal for their future, and therefore their 
outlooks to-day are incomparably worse. .. . 

No, Europe will not collapse. Europe is just now 
in a new great fight for democracy and freedom, 
and this fight will finish sooner or later in an inevi- 
table and decisive victory for the principles of the 
high, free and democratic civilization which has 
brought to such a high degree of culture, force and 
happiness the United States of America. 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF LEARNING” 


Speaking as the delegate of the Royal Society 
and of the British Museum, Sir William Bragg 
brought to Duke and to the assemblage “the good 
wishes of two bodies interested in science not 
only because of its independence of human pas- 
sion and its universality,” but because science is 
preeminently the branch of knowledge “in which 
all disputes may be settled by appeal to a court 
which is final and is acknowledged to be such, the 
court of Nature herself.” 


There have ever been attempts to meddle with 
learning as we understand the word, being the sum 
of our observations of the world and its inhabitants 
and of our attempt to correlate what we observe. 
But true learning can not be deformed. We are 
presented as students of this world with pictures 
that we unveil by slow degrees; indeed the picture 
is infinite and the unveiling endless. 

And always as we proceed, new thoughts and con- 
ceptions dawn upon us based on the knowledge that 


is continuously added to our store. Here is a uni- 
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versal possession, a common language in a deeper 
sense than that of mere speech, since it furnishes ap 
opportunity of exchanging observations and diseoy. 
eries, thoughts and deductions which draw us to. 
gether into a single community. 

We are interested in the unique study of the worlq 
in which we find ourselves. In this matter we are 
all students of one university in which our national 
universities are colleges and hostels. We are jealous 
for the efficiency and reputation of the great body 
of which we are separate parts. 


Sir William went on to say that the new faculty 
in this great university—the study of natural 
knowledge which we call science—“takes its place 
with far older faculties. . . . But it does not 
supplant the ancient forms, in spite of certain 
fears.” He closed with this hope: “May we, 
your university which holds this ceremony an 
all other societies that love learning and are here 
with us in spirit if not in delegation, join together 
in the conviction that, wisely handled, our work 
will bring happiness not merely to ourselves but 
to all men.” 


A MESSAGE FROM Dr. FINLEY 


Known personally to more delegates in the 
large assemblage than any other speaker, Dr. 
Finley received welcoming applause which 
amounted to an ovation. His address evidenced 
the gratifying recovery he has made from his 
recent illness. Dr. Finley paid tribute first of 
all to Dr. Benes, whose career as sociologist, 
educator and statesman he has followed for years. 

As the oldest of college presidents in point of 
the time of beginning as a president, Dr. Finley 
presented to Duke the greetings of American 
colleges and universities. He discussed “Edu- 
cation and Publie Opinion.” He recalled the 
experiments with white’ mice conducted by the 
eminent psychologist at Duke, the late Dr. Wil 
liam McDougall, to test the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. Lacking definite resu'ts 
in the McDougall experimentation, Dr. Finley 
concluded that education must continue to supply 
for each generation of youth the inheritance of 
preceding generations. 


“THe UNIVERSITY IN THE NATION’S SERVICE” 


The problem of democracy, President Dodds, 
of Princeton, declared, resolves itself into the 


problem of leadership. “Here is where the uni- 
versities enter the picture for the agency at hand 
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pest fitted to infuse into society a constant leaven 
of leadership motivated by an understanding of 


history and the arts in the American 


science, 
college :” 

Without men in posts of leadership responsive to 
values of those subjects, society as we know 
it will crumble. True, there are many such who 
never had the opportunity of a college education, 
but the country can not rely upon a casual supply 
of broadly educated people. It must act positively 
to develop them. 

The proper plaee to prepare for leadership in 
the nation’s service is a college of liberal arts and 
sciences where the student will be in contact with 
the humanities on one hand, the natural sciences on 
the other; and where the person with a special inter- 
est in publie affairs will be guided to elect courses 
in the humanities and the sciences as part of his 
equipment for the study of society. 

The educator’s responsibility does not end when 
he has elucidated the spirit of scholarship. It still 
remains his duty to train in its application, that 
after graduation the student will know how to carry 
with him the spirit of scholarship into the life he 


the 
il¢ 


will lead. 

When this is done, it will not be necessary to 
convince the skepties that the university is serving 
the nation. The task of the university in the na- 
tion’s service is to develop persons wise enough to 
supplement that dream with a program. 


“LIBERAL LEARNING” 


President Wriston dealt, at the outset of his 
address, with the assumption about education 
“that it must take its color from its environment 
and serve those wants of which society is mostly 
conscious at the moment.” If that were really 
true, there would be “no reason to speak of a 
liberal education to-day, for the contemporary 
world is not organized around forces directed 
Dr. Wriston cited a comment 
of Edmund Burke that “nothing is so rash as 

He thought that the problems of youth, 
accentuated by the economic depression, have led 
to an “over-emphasis which speaks of ‘a lost 
generation’ and of ‘the tragedy of youth.’” The 
result “leads to counsels of fear.” 


toward freedom.” 


Fortunately, as long as there is freedom, educa- 
tion need not take its color from its environment. 
Indeed, if it reflects its environment, it fails to 
achieve and exercise its highest function. In point 
of fact, edueation exists not to reflect but to alter its 
environment. It exists to redress the balance of the 
mind and to bring into focus those riches of the 
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human spirit which the certified public accountant 
can not enter upon a commercial balance sheet. It 
is another proof that ‘‘the soul stamps itself on the 
environment and not the other way about.’’ 


President Wriston pointed out that the world 
is not suffering primarily from shortages of food 
or clothing or resources; that “the world is suffer- 
ing from bad faith.” He referred to the migra- 
tion of the Chinese colleges and universities west- 
ward, away from Japanese domination, as 
showing that the human spirit may remain free 
even though the body is in bondage. Pleading 
for courageous adherence to the liberal ideal 
manifested by “those single-minded men of a 
hundred years ago who founded Duke Univer- 
sity,” Dr. Wriston concluded : 


Let this institution and others which have grown 
with it continue to develop their scientific tech- 
niques, refine their skills, remembering always how- 
ever that those are secondary achievements—that 
the central facts in life are the enfranchisement 
of the mind, the refinement of emotional responses 
and the release of spiritual energies. To those 
ends, whether in prosperity or adversity, may Duke 
University and its sister institutions throughout the 
land ever continue to be dedicated. 


ADDRESSES BY Dr. RAINEY AND 
Dr. FREEMAN 


“Are Too Many Students Going to High 
School and College?” was the subject of the 
address of President-elect Rainey, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Rainey based his presen- 
tation upon findings developed by the American 
Youth Commission. “We face a real crisis in 
our social philosophy. If we can send all youth 
through high school, as we seem able to do, and 
if many more of them ean go to college than are 
now going, and if these additional youths ean not 
be absolved into the preferred vocations, it is 
clear that we must alter our concepts of what 
high-school and college education are for. In 
the last one hundred years we have been engaged 
in trying to provide education for the masses of 
our people. Our problem for the next century 
is to try to find out what kind of education we 
should give them. If you will invite me back to 
your 200th anniversary, I will give you the 
answer to our problem.” 

Speaking at the dinner meeting on the evening 
of April 21, Dr. Freeman, author of the standard 
biography of Robert E. Lee, discussed the crisis 
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faced by education, particularly education in the 
South. The decline in income from endowment 
of colleges and universities is so serious that the 
quality of instruction is likely to be impaired 
and research is especially likely to suffer. Many 
institutions may be forced to close if present 
financial trends continue, placing added burdens 
upon those that survive, particularly tax-sup- 
ported institutions. Dr. Freeman saw advan- 
tages in consolidation and joint efforts such as 
are illustrated in the institutions in and around 
Atlanta. His conclusion was not a hopeless one, 
however, as he believed American aducation will, 
in the future as in the past, rise to triumph over 
obstacles and adversity. 


THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FEW 


The historical background of Duke University 
was sketched in the address of President Few. 
He traced the origin of Union Institute, located 
in Randolph County and incorporated as Normal 
College in 1851. Normal College became Trinity 
College in 1859 and the latter in 1892 moved to 
Durham. In 1924 Trinity College was merged 
into Duke University, of which it remains an 
integral part. Dr. Few related the contributions 
to the university by Washington Duke and his 
two sons, Benjamin N. Duke and James B. Duke. 
It was the last-named who gave the buildings and 
the Duke endowment in 1924 which made possible 
the development of the university. 

“Duke University,” said Dr. Few, “is not only 
an educational adventure; it is a social experi- 
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ment of wide significance, and as such it js at. 
tracting and will continue to attract the attention 
of enlightened men throughout the country. . 

“The South has not yet made its due contriby. 
tion toward scientific research and the scientific 
spirit, and so has lagged, not only in its materia] 
but also in its social and political development, 
Duke must try to do its part at this point and at 
the same time strive to become a home of idea). 
a 
“In colleges and universities strong enough to 
resist new and old sets of pressure, freedom may 
be called upon to take its last stand. I am sure 
I speak for all our Southern institutions and 
our Southern people when, in the presence 
of these distinguished representatives from the 
United States and other nations, I say that we 
are more and more ready and determined to take 
our rightful place in the house which our fathers 
had so much to do with building and contribute 
our part, as those who lived here before us con- 
tributed their part, to the greatness of our com- 
mon country and to the service of mankind.” 

Other speakers included Mr. P. H. Hanes, 
chairman of the General Centennial Fund Com- 
mittee; Mr. P. F. Hanes, president of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association, and the Reverend Wil- 
lard L. Sperry, dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who preached the sermon at the service 
of thanksgiving and rededication on the morning 
of April 23. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATION AS 
A TECHNIQUE FOR SELECTING 
STUDENTS IN EDUCATION! 

In 1932 the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota inaugurated 
a program of examinations which all students 
were required to pass before admission to the 
senior year of the college. The purpose of this 
program was to attempt to select better the 
students who should be permitted to complete 
their education and become candidates for certifi- 
cation as teachers. 

The examinations, which became known as the 
“Qualifying Examinations,” consisted of a bat- 


1 This study was carried on through the assistance 
of the W.P.A., Project 665-71-3-69: subproject 63. 


tery of four achievement tests, each two hours 
in length, covering the following fields: (1) a 
survey of the content on the high-school level 
in the student’s major teaching field; (2) a sur- 
vey of the content in the same field upon the 
college level; (3) a professional exzmination 
covering the required education courses studied 
during the junior year; (4) an examination 
designed to measure knowledge and use of good 
English. The first two examinations varied a¢- 
cording to the major field, but the last two were 
the same for all students. The examinations wer? 
constructed by committees of the faculty engaged 
in teaching the various fields and were designed 
to be comprehensive or background examinations 
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rather than course examinations. The reliabili- 
ties of the examinations centered about .90, the 
range extending from .85 to .95. The validity 
of each examination rests upon the judgment of 
the committee constructing it. 

In 1937, after the examination had been in 
operation for five years and had been adminis- 
tered to 2,752 students, the Committee on Exami- 
nations undertook to evaluate the results of this 
program as a means of selecting students. Prior 
to the inauguration of the examinations, as well 
as parallel with them, data had been collected 
upon a number of other measures of students’ 
abilities and achievements, but these data had 
not been used in the program of selection for the 
senior year. These additional measures were: 
(1) The Minnesota College Aptitude Test; (2) 
The Miller Analogies Test; (3) The Cooperative 
English Test; (4) The Minnesota Reading Test; 
(5) Scholarship as measured by the honor point 
Since these data were available they were 
included in the study. These measures are called 
“Pre-examination Factors” in this report. 

The most important problem in this investiga- 
tion was to determine which of the various 
measures, singly or in combination, was of largest 
significance in the selection of students. Two 
criteria of suecess in the senior year were avail- 

The first was scholarship as measured by 
the honor point ratio earned from all courses 
taken in the senior year. The second was success 
in student teaching as a measure of teaching 
This eriterion was developed in the 
following manner. During the senior year the 
student teachers in each department are under 
the direction of several supervisors. At the close 
of the year these supervisors, in conference, rank 
the student teachers in order of merit as deter- 
mined by their composite judgments and file 
these lists in the eollege records. These ranks, 
transformed into standard scores, formed the eri- 
terion of student teaching success. 

The correlation technique was used to deter- 
mine the relationship between these criteria and 
the varions measures. The method of analysis 
was to find the combination of pre-examination 
lactors which had the highest relationship with 
the criterion and then to determine how much 
the examinations would add to the obtained coeffi- 


client S. 


ratio. 


ability. 


Nine major teaching fields (Table I) are in- 
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cluded in this report. This sample represents 
all the fields in which there was a sufficiently 
large number of cases for whom complete data 


TABLE I 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INCREASE IN PREDICTIVE 
VALUE OBTAINED BY ADDING THE EXAMINATIONS 
TO THE PRE-EXAMINATION FACTORS IN PRE- 
DICTING SENIOR YEAR SCHOLARSHIP 








Major a 

A tk 
456 
.248 


~.091 
—.359 
—.080 
~.106 


—.237 


m:? 





.T59 
By 2 | 


.703 
613 
.726 
.762 


.720 


English 

Home economics . 

Kindergarten and 
nursery school . 

Physical ed. (men) 

History 

Music. ed. 

Art ed. 

Physical ed. 
(women) ‘ -727 

Natural Science.. : : .751 


WO te 


hobo Wt 


~—.821 


» K 
—.225 


be be 





1R2=Multiple correlation coefficient computed 
variables available previous to qualifying examinations. 

2 R:= Multiple correlation coefficients computed after 
adding the four qualifying examinations scores in a 
multiple regression equation. 

3m2=Number of predictive variables previous to 
qualifying examinations. 

*m:=Number of predictive variables after adding 
four qualifying examinations scores in a multiple re- 
gression equation. . 

S504 loge (Rs? — R2?) (N-—M:i—-1) 


con.aen (1 — Ri?) (mi — m2) 
oe From Fisher’s tables of z distribution, where 


ni — M1 — M2 
nz: =—N-m:-1 





See Tippett, pp. 


were available on all the variables. Only stu- 
dents who had done all their college work at the 
University of Minnesota were included. Studies 
of the differences between the sample and the 
population from which it was drawn showed that 
the sample was representative of the population 
on each variable. 

When the zero order correlation coefficients 
were computed between senior year scholarship 
and all the variables it was found, as was ex- 
pected, that the pre-examination factors involv- 
ing previous scholarship were the best predictive 
factors. The problem was to determine whether 
the examinations increased the coefficients ob- 
tained from the pre-examination measures suffi- 
ciently to justify their use. From the material 
in Table I it will be noted that the addition of 
the examinations to the best combination of pre- 
education factors in every instance fails to add 
materially to the coefficient obtained. In no case 
does it reach a point sufficiently large to ap- 
proach statistical significance. The data in 
Table I give substance to the opinion that the 
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additional information gained from the examina- 
tions is of no real significance in predicting 
senior year scholarship in the College of Eduea- 
tion. 
When student teaching was used as the eri- 
terion of success in the senior year of the College 
of Education it became necessary to eliminate the 
field of kindergarten and nursery school from 
the sample for all the zero order coefficients of 
correlation were substantially zero. In Table II 
the data are shown which indicate the contribu- 


TABLE II 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INCREASE IN PREDICTIVE 
VALUE OBTAINED BY ADDING THE EXAMINATIONS 
TO THE PRE-EXAMINATION FACTORS IN PRE- 
DICTING STUDENT TEACHING SUCCESS 








Major 


mi 





English .386 
Home economics . .425 
Physical Educa- 

tion (men) .... 7 467 
History 449 
Music education . 37_~—« «. 480 
Art education ... 5 455 
Physical education 

(women) 5 .412 
Natural science .. ole 
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1See footnotes to Table I. 


tion the examinations made to the effectiveness 
of the pre-examination factors in predicting 
teaching success. In home economics the ex- 
aminations make a significant contribution to the 
predictive efficiency of the pre-examination fac- 
tors and in musie education there is an approach 
toward significance. In all other instances the 
examinations fail to make a significant econtri- 
bution. The weight of the evidence is against 
the examinations as a means of selecting stu- 
dents who will do better in student teaching. 
Among all the major teaching fields here con- 
sidered it was found that the variable of previous 
scholarship, usually scholastic performance in 
the three years work in the major field, was a 
better predictive factor than any of the achieve- 
ment tests, whether these tests were the “Qualify- 
ing” examinations or were among the pre-exami- 
nation factors. There is no reason to doubt that 
the large fields are representative of all fields 
and that the conclusions drawn from these data 
should apply equally well to the less populous 
fields. In fact, analysis of the data in these 
latter fields points in the same direction. It 


appears, therefore, that in the College of Eduea- 
tion at the University of Minnesota scholastie 
performance during the first three years is the 
best single means so far tested for selecting stu- 
dents for admission to the senior year of the 
college. There is, however, a considerable body 
of evidence which indicates that students in 
specific fields tend to differ widely in many char- 
acteristics from those in other fields and that 
measures should be developed to select within 
fields rather than to use common measures which 
shall be applied to all fields alike. 

CHARLES W. BoarpMan 

DALE PATTERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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